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To: BRITISH PUBLICATIONS INC., 
30 East 60th Street, New York, 22, N.Y. 


Every week for 52 weeks : 
Please register my subscription to THE LISTENER | 


THE LISTENER will bring you unbiased 
news and views on world affairs 
for only $5.00 
There are special rates for 2 years ($8.50) or 
three years ($11.50) 


immediately for () 1 year $5.00 (] 2 years $8.50 
C) 3 years $11.50. I enclose 

Name RT iscniticnitinnsssiinls 
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Take ANY 3 books 


d WORLD AFFAIRS 


of HISTORY an 


FOR ONLY $ 


An Amazing 
Demonstration Offer From 
The History Book Club! 


THE distinguished volumes shown below 
sell for up to $7.50 each in the publishers’ 
editions. But you may choose ANY THREE 
for a total of only $4.50 if you join the His- 
tory Book Club now. 

This amazingly generous demonstration 
offer is made to prove how much you will 
enjoy the RICH VARIETY of important 
new books of history and world affairs you 
can get at cash savings through the History 
Book Club. 

As a member, you take only the books 
you want, and you save real money on them. 
(Last year, members saved an average of 
$3.28 on each selection, including value of 
bonus books. ) 

Every selection is described to you in ad- 
vance in a careful and objective review. You 
then decide whether you want the book 
at the special member’s price. If 
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values up to $2050 


you don’t, you merely return a form (always 
provided) and it will not be sent. You may 
take as few as four books a year, and resign 
any time after accepting four such books. 

You receive a valuable Bonus Book at no 
extra charge, each time you purchase four 
selections. In addition to current selections, 
a large number of other important books are 
always available to you at special money- 
saving prices. 

Choose any THREE books shown be- 
low for only $4.50. Mail your 
coupon today. 































MAIL ENTIRE COUPON TO: 

Send me at once the THREE titles I have 

checked bel: 

only $4.50 plus a few cents for tage and 
Forthcoming peloctions will be 

cline any book 


ted form. You se 
BONUS BOOK each time I purchase 


Which 3 do you want for only $4.50 with membership? 





THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB, INC., Dept. R-3, 45 W. 57th St., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


four additional selections or alternates. My 
only obligation is to accept four selections 
or alternates in the first year I am a mem- 
ber, and I may resign at any time after 
accepting four such books. GUARANTEE: 
if not completely satisfied, | may return my 
first shipment within 7 days, and membership 
will be cancelled. 








CHECK YOUR 3 BOOKS HERE: 
= ARAB WORLD: Past, Present, 

By Nejla Izzeddin. (nveuai 

“inside picture” 


Arab world, strugglt 

lost unity. Tilustrated. Li 9 recover its 

OD THE SECRET DIARY OF HAROLD L. ICKES. 
Behind-the-scene record of the 


frank word-portraits—ranging from 
Hopkins to MacArthur! List price : $6.00. 


CT HISTORY OF THE GERMAN —— 
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feared and respected mili ao 

of all times—their pe i tri- 

umphs ws. fatal miscaiculations. List 

price: $7. 

Og m7. ‘tem To ——_ et > History 
id Communism. B > or 

Watson” "Nrastertul history ot Com- 


mun 
who built it, and control it now. 
List price: $6.00. 








A HISTORY OF FRANCE. By Lucien 
Romier. Exc ~ Z 
Kings, Emperors 
and pictures. List price: $6. 50. 


C] THE JOURNALS OF LEWIS AND CLARK. 
Edited by Bernard DeVoto. Breath- 
taking personal account of the search 
for the Northwest ee yy Many pic- 
ture maps. List price 


OF ae LINCOLN. By Benjamin 
omas. Hailed by reviewers and 
by Lincoln experts as the ‘‘best one- 
volumes life of coln’’ in recent times! 
Illustrated. List price: $5.75 
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Brilliant, impartial study of Amer- 

Pk qanusers 1 China 

ari Harbor to 1946, wi 

= the Stitwell dispute, Chiang Kai- 

shek, Soviet-American relations. List 
price: $6.00. 
































Inter-American Binge 

And here we go again. A chill runs 
down our spine every time a hemi- 
spheric rally unleashes the flowery 
eloquence of inter-American soli- 
darity. Then we know that we are 
going to hear a lot about the ex- 
ample set to this warring world by 
the twenty-one sovereign American 
states, by the community of interests, 
of faith, of aspirations that for- 
ever binds our country to its twenty 
sister republics: Actually, the only 
close relative we have in this hemi- 
sphere is Canada, which owes its 
allegiance to the Queen and never 
attends Pan-American shindigs. The 
trouble began when the hemisphere 
discovered by Columbus was named 
after Amerigo Vespucci. If each of 
the two Italian navigators had been 
given his share of this oversized land 
mass, now probably we would not 
have a new inter-American confer- 
ence in Caracas—a conference which 
could net be held at a wronger spot, 
at a wronger time, with a wronger 
agenda. 


(—’ couRSE we have some friends 
in the Latin-American repub- 
lics, just as we have friends every- 
where in the world. The friends we 
have south of the Rio Grande are 
to be particularly trusted when they 
do not belong to the category of the 
full-time, professional good neigh- 
bors of the United States. But even 
friendship cannot prevent them, as 
well as the rest of their country- 
men, from having rather keen and 
sometimes bitter memories. Any- 
body in Latin America with any 
sense knows quite well that when- 
ever our hearts get inflamed by 
intercontinental brotherhood, we 
haye some big trouble outside the 
continent. Last time, it was Nazism. 


THe REPoRTER’s NOTES 


After the Nazi danger was past, our 
inter-Americanism cooled off. Now 
the trouble is Communism. 

Mutual defense against Commu- 
nism will, in fact, be the main topic 
of the Caracas conference. It will 
mostly revolve around the Guate- 
malan situation. Unfortunately, there 
is not only Communism in Latin 
America but also fascism—just as 
there are several old-fashioned pre- 
fascist and pre-Communist tyran- 
nies. Certainly there is fascism in 
Argentina, a country so advanced 
that its democratic institutions, such 
as schools and trade unions, can 
be used by the dictator for anti- 
democratic purposes. And certainly 
there is a brutal form of police state 
ruling Venezuela from its capital 
city of Caracas, where the confer- 
ence will be held. 

Communists and fascists are 
rather friendly with each other 
these days. So it may be expected 
that at Caracas the Perén Govern- 
ment will give us lessons in liberal- 
ism and tolerance toward a_neigh- 





OLD PROVERB 


The Cathedral Choir School in New York 
was forced to discontinue corporal pun- 
ishment of students after protests from 
parents.—News item 


Spare the rod and spoil the child, 
Kids are better running wild. 
If you paddle their behinds 
It might warp their little minds. 
If G.1.s provoke a riot 
For a dame, let none decry it. 
Vandals, if they wreck a city, 
Do not merit fines but pity. 
Junior Senators who flout 
High Command are not put out. 
Discipline of boy or man 
Is strictly un-American: 
We are proud of being free 
To dodge responsibility. 

—SEC 











boring nation that shows Communist 
inclinations. Some Peronista orator 
may even shout in the faces of our 
delegates that there is no room for 
international McCarthyism on the 
free soil of the Latin-American re- 
publics. It is not difficult to foresee 
that our Government will be humili- 
ated by the fascists and labeled 
fascist by the Communists. 

Our tired Secretary of State will 
have to listen to so many eloquent 
speeches that sometimes he may find 
himself nostalgic for dear old Vlashy 
Molotov. Incidentally, since the 
whole thing is going to be—at best 
—a waste of time, couldn’t Mr, 
Dulles, exhausted as he must be by 
the good work he has done at the 
Berlin conference, cruise leisurely 
in the Caribbean rather than suffer 
in Caracas? 


Let George Do It 


In an editorial about power policy 
last January, Barron’s said: “The 
greatest achievements of the Eisen- 
hower Administration, like those of 
any conservative government, are less 
likely to be found in what it does 
than in what it does not do.” 

From this viewpoint the achieve- 
ments of the Administration in the 
field of power are great indeed. The 
Administration doesn’t build trans- 
mission lines to market Federal pow- 
er. It doesn’t expand rural electrifi- 
cation co-operatives. It lets small 
private dams be substituted for big 
public dams. It doesn’t ask for 
enough appropriations to keep the 
power supply in step with the econ- 
omy. 

The Administration power policy 
seems to be: Let George do it. 
“George” is the private utilities, the 
cities, and the states. If the job of 
keeping our power supply ahead of 
demand is too big for them, America 
can just stop growing so fast. 

Congress took a generation, from 
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Yours as a FREE Gift for joining 


LIFE IN AMERICA, in two beautiful boxed volumes, published in association with the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and written by Marshall B. Davidson, was more-than six 
years in writing and more than three years in design and production. It has more than 
250,000 words, and its 1200 illustrations comprise a glorious gallery of American wood- 
cuts, paintings, lithographs, etchings and drawings. This handsome set, which has been 
a very great event in publishing history, the greatest word and picture record of American 
life ever published, sells for $20.00—yet you can receive it FREE as a gift for joining the 
Seven Arts Book Society. 


a 


Beautiful BOOKS IN PAINTING, MUSIC, THEATRE, ARCHITECTURE, 


POETRY, DANCE, SCULPTURE... a Gadsdanteal’ Savings! 


The Seven Arts Book Society is an organization small sampling of the many titles made available 
devoted to selecting the most beautiful and authori- each year. And a member need take only 4 books — 
tative books in the arts at substantial savings for its books of his own choice—during the course of a year. 
members. The volumes pictured and listed on this Take advantage of this remarkable offer by filling 
page~at the special membership prices—are just a | out the coupon below— now. 









anthology of English poetry ever 
made.” List price $12.50, Members’ 
price $8.00. 


AFRICAN FOLKTALES AND SCULP- 
TURE. 355 pages plus 165 plates, 
91%4" x 12144". Published for the 
Bollingen Foundation, this lavishly 
produced volume is both beautiful 
ona scholarly. List price $8.50, 

Members’ price $7.00. 











BALLET. 110 pp. plus 101 full- 
plates. Seymour's masterful to- 
grophs recapture the rhythm and 
ay of famous dancers in their 

glorious roles. List am 
$10.00, Members’ price $5. 





MUSIC AS AN ART. 344 pages. A 
vivid and lucid contribution to mu- 
sical understanding, for layman 
and musician alike. List price $6.50, 
Members’ price $5.00. 


Pee 


THE ART AND TECHNIQUE — 
COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY. ap 
195 full-color plates, 10” ir 
Seventeen of world’s aaas 
camera artists have contributed 
their finest color plates and notes 
ive techniques. List 
price $6.95. 





on their 
phi $10.00, Members’ 





The Seven Arts Book Society, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 

Please enroll me as a member. I will accept a minimum of 4 books a 
year, which I may choose a the Society's qo Regn sent to 
me each cuath. | I may cancel my membership at a me after taking 
4 books. Send me the 2- aon LIFE 1N AMERICA. (ist price $20.00) 
free, and the first selection checked below at the Special Membership Price 
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the literatures of modern Euro 
and America. List price $7.50, 
Members’ price $5.00. 
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ASIATIC ART. A pomesteite gallery 
ad art masterpieces and a fascinat- 
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A common anger rumbling. 


While the vultures wheel. . . . 


At the risk of ruin. 





THE IDES OF MARCH—1954 


Examine the feeding and the flight of birds, 
Listen for thunder, look for unusual skies, 
Assemble all omens, placate all the gods, 

For this is the dangerous season of the year. 


If the eagle flies from the east, watch for these things: 
An idleness among mea, in sullen groups, 
The smoke vanishing from the chimneys, and like low thunder 


If the eagle flies from the west, the smoke will billow, 
The men stream to their work, the markets spill 

With the treasure of loom and foundry. But if the fowl 
Listlessly peck at their food, watch for these things: 

A falling out among friends; alliances 

Torn by the bitter and fearful to bleeding hopes 

And bones of contention littering council floors, 


If the eagle dives, watch for the stain of suspicion 
Fouling the brilliant waters of this land. 


If the chickens are avid, look to the lifting cloud 
And the unison of the good. Watch for brave men 
Willing to call out evil among their own 


The sap is beginning to rise but the wind is cold— 
Examine all portents, please the disgruntled gods, 
For this is the dangerous season of the year. 


—SEc 








Muscle Shoals to Hell’s Canyon, 
to hammer out the power policy that 
is now being reversed. The Federal 
government was in the power busi- 
ness because it was building big mul- 
tiple-purpose dams on the Tennes- 
see, the Missouri, the Columbia, and 
many another river. Congress de- 
cided: 

To use Federal power as a “yard- 
stick” for private competition so that 
the consumer would benefit. 

{To give public bodies like cities 
and co-operatives a first crack at 
buying Federal power. 

To build power plants ahead of 
the demand for power—betting on 
the economic growth of America. 

These policies worked. America 
grew faster than ever before—because 
more and cheaper horsepower was 
placed behind each worker. Now the 
power experts’ dreams of an infinitely 
flexible and expandable output can 
be brought to life by atomic energy, 
which doesn’t depend on a waterfall 
in a river valley but on a raw mate- 
rial of tiny bulk, packed with a fabu- 
lous multiple of releasable energy, 
that will be able to supply power 
anywhere in the nation. 
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To prepare for this coming era, 
the Atomic Energy Act is to be 
amended. The President’s February 
17 message asks Congress to let pri- 
vate companies build, own, and run 
nuclear reactors, and to let them sell 
the atomic products they make. But 
the President’s message ignores the 
principles that have made possible 
the gigantic power expansion of the 
last generation. The Administration, 
by letting George do it, is already 


tampering with our rate of future 


economic growth. Will the Barron’s 
principle of Federal inaction be ap- 
plied also to developing atomic 
energy for peaceful uses? 


A Stacked Deck 


Haroldson Lafayette Hunt of Dallas, 
Texas, came to New York recently 
and held a press conference to give 
his side of the partisan controversy 
that has developed concerning his 
supposedly nonpartisan organization, 
Facts Forum, which we discussed in 
our February 16 issue. We weren’t 
invited. But we read about it in the 
papers. 

According to the Times, “He de- 
nied he or Facts Forum was pro- 


Fascist, anti-Semitic, anti-Catholic, 
anti-Negro or anti-labor.” 

“There is a regular pattern in 
these charges,” Mr. Hunt declared, 
himself following a pattern that has 
become a ritual. “In the Communist 
Daily Worker the motive is obvious 
for calling us Fascists. In responsible 
publications I do not think it is due 
to a deliberate smear, but rather to 
failure to listen to our programs and 
understand what we are doing.” We 
were subsequently puzzled to find in 
the Herald Tribune Mr. Hunt’s own 
hedge that “. . . he does not hear 
most of the programs or read the 
scripts afterward.” , 

We looked in vain for more infor- 
mation about the conference in the 
other New York dailies. There was 
nothing at all in the Daily News, the 
Mirror, the World-Telegram & Sun, 
or the Journal-American. 

Someone who was there has given 
his personal account. “Look, you ask 
a guy if he’s pro-fascist, and he looks 
right back at you with his big blue 
eyes and says, ‘No, I am not pro- 
fascist,’ so what kind of a story is 
that? Besides, there was nobody there 
who knew enough about the outfit to 
even ask any sort of an intelligent 
question.” 

In other words, the meeting was 
nonpartisan and both sides were 
given ample opportunity to present 
their cases. 


A Dangerous Age 


After Clarence Manion was asked to 
resign as chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Inter-Governmental Rela- 
tions, presumably for reasons having 
to do with his public support of the 
Bricker amendment, two Senators 
came quickly to his defense. 

Senator Bricker of Ohio: “When 
the time comes when those who do 
not believe alike with the leadership 
of the Government in power cannot 
continue to serve in official capaci- 
ties there is a serious storm brewing 
ahead.” 

Senator Jenner of Indiana: “If this 
man is to be made to walk the plank 
because he has certain fundamental 
things he believes in we are living in 
a dangerous age.” 

We are indeed, and isn’t it curious 
how many of us wait until the dan- 
ger strikes pretty close to home be- 
fore we start speaking up for the 
right of dissent in a free society? 


THE REPORTER 
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DIGEST 


News Facts At Your Fingertips, Unslanted, 
Unbiased, Drawn From Every Major News Source 


FACTS ON FILE 


Now—throw away all those news clippings, newspapers, magazines and messy files 
right in the waste basket! Now—let FACTS ON FILE cover the current news for you, 
pin-point past news facts for you in seconds! Used and proven priceless by thousands 
of — companies, newspapers, radio networks, businesses everywhere in the 
wor 

“Unique” — “Indispensable” — “A Lifesaver” 


Each week FACTS ON FILE’s veteran newsmen digest and index the vital news 
of the world from 4,004 newspapers, hundreds of magazines, press releases and out- 
of-the-way news sources. Every Friday night the NEWS DIGEST is mailed to you with 
all the news of the past seven days—eight 8%” x 11” pages containing 1,100,000 words 
expertly reduced to 10,000. Then, every two weeks you receive the INDEX, containing 
every name, date, fact and quotation indexed and cross-indexed. .. material that grows 
into a complete file of year’s news on every subject indexed for instant reference. 


An Amazing Special FOF Offer 


Prove what FACTS ON FILE can mean to you by mailing the coupon. You get 
complete service through June 30, 1954, plus back copies from January 1, 1954, plus 
a Deluxe spring binder (total value $27.50) for just $6.00! And—if at the end of 
your trial subscription you are not fully satisfied, we will refund your $6.00. But— 
we cannot hold this offer open indefinitely, so we urge you to mail the coupon today! 
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FACTS ON FILE, Dept. 85-3 
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By Helmut Gollwitzer iti 


UNWILLING 
JOURNEY 





A best seller in England, 
spectacular sales in 
Germany— 


“Presents the 
most careful 
analysis of 
the effects of 
Communist 
ideology and 
Russian 
practice on 
the human mind and spirit 
which is available to us.” 
—The British Weekly. 








At all book stores $3.50 
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NOW YOU CAN INTRO- 
DUCE YOUR FRIENDS TO 
THE REPORTER — FREE! 


T } 

W hen you read a book you particularly 
enjoy, or see an especially fine movie 
or play, or discover an excellent 
new restaurant, den’t you leok for- 
ward to telling your friends about 
it—and doesn’t it fill you with satis- 
faction when their response turns 
out to be as enthusiastic as your 
own? 


Way not do this with THE REPORTER 
too? You'll not only win your 
friends’ gratitude—you'll also enjoy 
the added pleasure that comes from 
discussing THE REPORTER’s 
thought-provoking articles with them. 


I you will just send us the names and 
addresses of friends you believe 
might enjoy THE REPORTER, we 
will send each of them a compli- 
mentary’ copy of this issue. The 
sooner you send us their names, the 
earlier they will become acquainted 


with THE REPORTER. 




















CORRESPONDENCE 


DOWN ON THE FARM 

To the Editor: As the wife of a cattle and 
sheep man long in the business, I am quite 
concerned with the attitude of the public in 
general and some of our peliticians in par- 
ticular toward the farmers and ranchers of 
the country—particularly a sort of jealousy 
over the fact that they have made money 
over the past several years. Now there seems 
to be a feeling that something should be 
done about this—that as soon as someone 
gets on Easy Street, things should be 
changed. 

Newspaper reports of the recent National 
Cattlemen's Association convention in Colo- 
rado Springs were accompanied by pictures 
of fashionably dressed cattlemen’s wives at- 
tending functions of the Cowbelles organi- 
zation at the Broadmoor, breakfast at the 
Alamo, entertainment at the Little Theater. 
All this made me think of farm and ranch 
wives of thirty or even twenty years ago, 
and of how far we have come in creating a 
better life for those living in the country. 

What isn’t mentioned in per re- 
ports is that most of this happier living for 
ranch women, and men too, was made pos- 
sible by such things as REA, TVA, price sup- 
ports, and the badly used term “creeping 
socialism.” In other words, applying Chris- 
tian principles to helping our fellow man. 
This brought its reward economically by 
giving the rancher higher earning power. 
Perhaps he doesn’t buy his food at the 
supermarket, but he is probably the big- 
gest buyer of deep freezes in the country. 
The “hired man” (who probably has a 
farm of his own now) and the seasonal help 
are now superseded to a great extent by 
machinery, bought from the nearest dealer. 
Madame Cowbelle does her own work now, 
just as she did thirty years ago, but she is 
aided by electrical equipment and modern 
plumbing. So she is free to join her hus- 
band at cattlemen’s meetings, working side 
by side in an auxiliary group on problems 
affecting them both. She wears smart 
clothes because, as with every woman, pride 
in her personal appearance is of primary 
consideration. In an atmosphere freed from 
menial cares, her mind can concentrate on 
problems affecting not only her own busi- 
ness but also world-wide problems from 
which there is no longer an escape. There- 
by she becomes an alert, interesting, attrac- 
tive woman. 

No wonder our city cousins like to visit 
us! Large, roomy homes with friendly fire- 
places and every modern convenience of- 
fer an apparently free and easy life. No 
time clocks to watch (except on milking 
machines), no deadlines to meet (calves 
don’t arrive by deadlines), no train or bus 
to catch to work (breakfast at six, dinner 
at twelve, super at six), no nerve-racking 
noises (that is true). For the lack of these 
things we enjoy blessed quiet at night and 
the wonderful feeling in the morning that 
we will see the sun come up over our own 
acres, that the children will come home 
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from school to do character-building chores, 
to ride horseback with their dad, or just 
to free their exuberant spirits in the out of 
doors; and in the evening, television or a 
romping time around the open fire. 

For all this the present Administration 
would give us a “return to normalcy.” An 
exchange of working and workable power 
projects for the “power” of “big business” 
would indirectly or directly cause a depres- 
sion of farm prices, which the Administra- 
tion would expect us to like. 

Mary G. Wooparp 
Saguache, Colorado 


ARMA VIRUMQUE 

To the Editor: David F. Cavers’ suggestion 
(“The Armaments Race Can Be Stopped,” 
The Reporter, January 19) that, as a pre- 
liminary step toward disarmament, there 
should be a standstill agreement as to all 
national armaments seems to me to have 
merit. 

President Eisenhower's recent proposal 
for a peaceful international “bank” of the 
new materials of destruction should not be 
minimized because of the obvious point 
that such a bank would not of itself have 
much effect upon the arms race so long as 
the piling up of nuclear and other weapons 
continues. Notwithstanding this, the Presi- 
dent’s proposal may have psychological and 
symbolic value. In the present sterile dead- 
lock, the importance of almost any new 
approach that contains even a possibility 
of East-West co-operation ought not to be 
disparaged. 

What is now needed, most of all, is a 
fresh start; and here is where Mr. Cavers’ 
Suggestion comes in. Supplementing the 
President’s proposal, the idea of a stand- 
still agreement could be distinctly helpful 
in generating a new approach toward the 
complete disarmament that the world must 
have. 

GRENVILLE CLARK 
Dublin, New Hampshire 


To the Editor: Edward L. Katzenbach, Jr.'s, 
article “The Diplomatic Cost of Military 
Penny Pinching” in your issue of February 
2 is indeed thought-provoking. To be spe- 
cific, it provokes the following thoughts, 
among others: 

1. Mr. Katzenbach speaks of a budget 
“adjusted not to what the enemy can do 
but rather to what the Administration 
thinks the country ought to spend.” This 
is a simple statement of an either-or propo- 
sition that in fact never exists in this form. 
Every Administration of whatever. political 
complexion must in effect attempt to bal- 
ance both factors, and the agonizing truth 
of the American situation in the postwar 
world is that the two cannot be balanced. 
We cannot prepare for everything; the 
enemy can do anywhere and at the same 
time spend only what this country can 
afford. 

2. This leads to the second thought. Mr. 
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Katzenbach would have us prepare to put 
out “brush fires” if they should occur. 
They not only can occur; they are now 
going on in such places as Indo-China and 
Malaya, and the United States is trying to 
aid our Allies in putting them out. What 
more would Mr. Katzenbach have us do 
that our Allies would be prepared to ac- 
cept? Send troops? The proposition that 
such a move would not be effective, would 
not be welcomed by our Allies, and would 
seriously weaken our military strength ap- 
pears to me irrefutable. 

3. And he doesn’t stop with his argument 
that American military policy is now isola- 
tionism in the old guise; he states that our 
Allies in Europe so consider it. And whom 
does he cite as authority? Why, the French 
paper Le- Monde, which Mr. Katzenbach 
himself correctly calls neutralist. I assure 
Mr. Katzenbach (but he already knows this, 
even though he won’t admit it) that Le 
Monde, like a few other English and Euro- 
pean journals, would find fault with what- 
ever the United States did. If we withdraw 
troops, that is isolationism; if we put more 
into Europe, that is imperialism. It might 
be unfriendly of me to say it, but the 
United States cannot tailor its policy solely 
on what our Allies will say, particularly 
that segment of our Allies that reads Le 
Monde. 

Epcar S. FURNISS, JR. 
Princeton, New Jersey 


TV AESTHETICS 
To the Editor: As a student and teacher 
of the creative literary arts I offer dis- 


agreements with statements made in the 
article “TV and the Dramatist” by Marya 
Mannes in your issue for February 2. Her 
enthusiasm for the new dramatic medium 
is understandable but it is not very en- 
lightening to claim that the chief short- 
comings of television are merits. 

Your author propounds the theory that 
a writer can “pack as much into twenty 
minutes of television as he can into forty 
of theater.” If this were true a one-act play 
would create as strong an effect as a 
three-act play, which it doesn’t. If this 
were a sound theory, a ten-minute show 
would be as powerful as a twenty-minute 
one, which it isn’t, Brevity is a blessing 
enjoyed by the producer, not the writers; 
it enables the former to sell more time and 
clips the wings of the latter. 

As to space: your author says that power 
of impact is in direct ratio to exigency of 
space. If this were true, the screen would 
do well to display only the lips of speak- 
ers. The sound principle here is that any 
narrative is most effective when it has the 
space mecessary to create the effect in- 
tended. 

No writer of any ability is going to re- 
joice over the limitations of time and space 
imposed upon him by television; he will 
groan over them as does the writer for the 
stage. If he is wise he will choose subjects 
appropriate to the medium. If he does this 
and fails, his failure will have nothing 
to do with the medium and everything to 
do with his literary skill. 

As for television being most suitable for 
poetic, delicate works of the imagination 





—well, the history of television to date 
would indicate that the opposite of this is 
the real truth. 
Tuomas H. Uzzet. 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Miss Mannes replies: 


The main disagreements between Mr. 
Uzzell and myself are those of definition. 
Mr. Uzzell imterprets “limitations” as 
“shortcomings” whereas I view them—in 
any medium—as spurs to the creative im- 
agination. Certainly every writer groans at 
them: It is hard to squeeze any idea into 
a required shape, whether it be a thousand 
words in print or two hours on the stage. 
Mr. Uzzell merely confirms my argument 
when he says “If he [the writer] is wise 
he will choose subjects appropriate to the 
medium,” In other words, he will not try 
to compress a three-act idea into twenty 
minutes of TV but will conceive an idea 
capable of development in that time. 

Also—and here is definition again—space 
and time are surely relative and in no way 
measures of creative power. A tiny Vermeer 
is no less important than a huge Tinto- 
retto, and “Ode on a Grecian Urn” is as 
valuable as, say, Don Quixote. 

The contention of the article in question 
was that TV—cramped as it now might 
seem—can be as great a channel for’ the 
communication of creative imagination as 
any of the older media, if those who write 
for it realize that its special qualities of 
intimacy and directness can stretch a min- 
ute far beyond its arbitrary measurement 
in time. 
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A Study of the Interrelations of 
World Population, Diet 
Standards and Food Potentials 


By M. K. BENNETT, Direc- 
tor, Food Research 
Institute, Stanford Uni- 
versity. “For all who 
want to get a balanced 
view of world food and 
agriculture in relation 
to world population — 
past, present, and fu- 
ture — this book pro- 
vides an authoritative 
guide to what is known, 
what is not known, and 
what can only be sur- 
mised from insufficient 
data.” —E. M. H. Lioyp, 
formerly Under-Secre- 
tary, British Ministry 
of Food. $4.00 
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The Economics of American 
Prosperity 


By ALEXANDER R. HERON, 
Vice President, Crown 
Zellerbach Corp, “Alex- 
ander R. Heron, senior 
statesman in the field of 
human relations, has a 
faculty of pinning down 
the simple but elusive 
fundamentals of busi- 
ness life...In this book 
he provides a keenly dif- 
ferent look at the basic 
source of employment: 
the completed sale.’’ 
—S. AvEkY RAUvuBE, Na- 
tional Industrial Con- 
ference Board. ‘His 
thesis cannot be ig- 
nored.” 

—Business Week. $3.00 
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= WHAT EXTENT is the New Look 
of our military strategy counter- 
balanced by a New Look in our 
diplomacy? Max Ascoli’s editorial is 
the first in a series that will re- 
examine the condition of our for- 
eign policy. 

An article of unusual length in 
this issue deals with an area in our 
world that is troubled to an unusual- 
ly high degree. In Kenya the British 
are faced with difficulties essentially 
similar to those the major western 
powers must also face in Asia and 
Latin America. The Mau Mau move- 
ment in Kenya is as baffling to define 
as darkest Africa was baffling to ex- 
plore. But one thing seems certain: 
The attempt to introduce modern 
ideas to backward populations some- 
times gives new and dreadful power 
to the local medicine men. That is 
why the nationalism in Kenya is al- 
most indistinguishable from archaic 
and cruel tribalism. The only way to 
find out something about the situa- 
tion is through keen factual observa- 
tion and good reporting. Political 
analysis and generalization will not 
do. This job of reporting has been 
done for us—with a _ remarkable 
blend of detachment and sympathy— 
by Santha Rama Rau, a young Hin- 
du woman. Educated at Wellesley, 
Santha Rama Rau is the author of 
Home to India and East of Home. A 
new book by her, This Is India, will 
be published by Harper & Brothers 
on March 31. 


pat presents a very different 
facet of emerging nationalism. 
Here is a new nation, undreamed of 
a generation ago, which shares with 
Israel the distinction of being found- 
ed on religion. There is now much 
speculation that Pakistan will join 
what a year ago was called the Mid- 
dle East Defense Organization. J. H. 
Huizinga has recently toured the In- 
dian subcontinent for the Niewe Rot- 
terdamse Courant and the Manches- 
ter Guardian. 

Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr., Repub- 
lican “freshman” in the House at 
thirty-eight, is not exactly in sym- 
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pathy with his party’s extremists. He 
is the youngest and one of the most 
outspoken advocates of the idea that 
Congressional committees dealing 
with subversion must be merged and 
have their rules reorganized in the 
interest of fair play. It will be re- 
membered that Representative Jacob 
K. Javits (R., New York) presented 
his own “Queensberry Rules” in 
The Reporter of September 1, 1953. 

The whole nation has heard how 
a veterans’ post in Norwalk, Con- 
necticut, suddenly set out to catch 
local subversives. As far as we know 
no Communists were caught. The 
uproar has subsided, leaving only 
red faces. George W. Groh, a free- 
lance journalist, brings the affair in- 
to perspective. 

William H. Hessler, a member of 
the staff of the Cincinnati Enquirer 
and a frequent contributor to The 
Reporter, writes about the Presi- 
dent’s proposal to lower the voting 
age without taking the matter too 
solemnly. 

The story about cabbages provides 
a classical example of how a pur- 
ported news item can snowball]. Max 
Hall, a former Nieman Fellow, is a 
newspaperman. 


r WOULD seem that Marya Mannes 
has been eavesdropping in the 
corridors of the U.N., where she has 
found that the subject of the Ameri- 
can woman is still of international 
interest. It is a pity she couldn’t re- 
port what Mr. Vishinsky might have 
had to say. 

John Kenneth Galbraith, Pro- 
fessor of Economics at Harvard, has 
the rare distinction of being as high- 
ly readable on “the dismal science” 
as he is when he reviews a novel. 

William Lee Miller, who discusses 
Roger Williams, teaches at Smith 
College, and was the author of our 
much-discussed article “Can Gov- 
ernment Be ‘Merchandised’?” 

Our cover and the line drawings 
that accompany Santha Rama Rau’s 
article are by Al Blaustein, who 
drew most of them during his travels 
throughout Kenya and Africa. 
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Start to Speak a Foreign 
Language Correctly 
IN ONLY 7 DAYS 


Now you can learn Spanish, French, 
German or Italian easily, inexpensively 
and in an amazingly short time. 

Funk & Wagnalls’ Language Phone Method with 
brand-new R.C.A. high-fidelity phonograph re- 
cordings, brings you the actual voices of expert 
teachers speaking in their native tongues. 

The phonograph method b learning a foreign 
language is the thod you have 
heard about and been er about in nation- 
al publications. With this method you learn | 





right in your own home, your 
teacher is always there to in- 
struct you, your manuals al- 
ways there to help you. You 
learn as fast as you wish, re- 
peat lessons as often as you 
need. 


Send today for the FREE 
booklet that explains this re- 
markable new way to learn a 
foreign language. Let us tell 
you how you can try out the 
Funk & Wagnalls Language 
Phone Method for a whole 
week right in your own home 
and without obligation of any 
kind. 


r~-—-MAIL THIS COUPON 
| Funk & Wagnalls Company | 
| Dept. RP-2 Foreign Languages 

153 East 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. | 








Please send me FREE arte ge booklet about your 

| a method of learning (. ) Spanish, (_ ) French, 

) German, ( ) Italian, and ‘tell me how I may 

| obtain a complete Language Phone Kit for seven 
| days’ free trial. | 
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Breakthrough 


on the 
Color Front 


By LEE NICHOLS. The hitherto un- 
told story of how the armed forces 
did away with racial segregation. 
“Records the first truly effective 
step that has been made in imple- 
menting the Emancipation Procla- 
mation.”—Senator Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey. $3.50 


The Golden Door 


THE IRONY OF OUR e 
IMMIGRATION POLICY 


By J. CAMPBELL BRUCE. A report on 
America’s Iron Curtain . . . the 
McCarran-Walter Act ... and a 
biting attack on the inept, cruel 
administration of that law. This 
fighting book shows how desper- 
ately we need an immigration law 
not written in fear nor rooted in 
racial discrimination. $3.75 


At all bookstores, RANDOM HOUSE,N.Y. 
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What is this word 


that may have changed the course of history? 


A Japanese word, mokusatsu, may have changed all our lives. 
It has two meanings: to ignore, and to refrain from comment. 
Faced with the Potsdam ultimatum — surrender or be crushed 
—the Emperor of Japan was prepared to surrender but wished 
to stall for time. A press release was issued announcing a policy 
of mokusatsu — no comment — but it got on the foreign wires 
in a mistranslation: “The cabinet ignores the demand to sur- 
render.” To recall the release would have been an unthinkable 
loss of face. So the war went on—to bring Soviet armies into 
Manchuria, to the A-bomb, to Korea. 


ne word, misinterpreted, may have changed our & 

lives. And yet we live in a sea of words, powerful, 
often cruel, constructive and destructive, which we may know as little 
about as the fish knows of the water which gives him life. Now the 
author of the best-selling Tyranny of Words drives his analysis of lan- 
guage beyond meaning, beyond “semantics,” into the deeper and 


wider problem of communicating what we mean. In 26 thought- 
packed chapters he shows how the language we speak controls our 
thought, our perceptions, and our “civilization.” 


Here are but a few of the topics he discusses in Power of Words: 


q CAN A MACHINE THINK? A me- 
'! ehanical robot at I.B.M. in New York 
can solve in a matter of seconds equa- 
tions which would take mathematicians 
years to do—and check its own work! 
Bell Laboratories has an “electronic 
mouse” that learns by experience; and 
scientists are now planning a machine 
that will play chess. Its game might not 
be brilliant, they say, but very safe, for 
it would know all the alternatives before 
it made a move. But if its opponent cheats 
it will go into a nervous breakdown, In 
Power of Words you will see the new and 
astounding light these machines are 
throwing on the actions of our own 
brains and emotions — “cybernetics” to 
the scientist. 


q HOW SUBTLE IS THE HUMAN 
' BRAIN? The average brain has near- 
ly 15 billion nerve cells with intercon- 
nections equalling more than all the 
molecules in the Universe. A machine 
which approximated this would require 
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block upon city block to house it and all 
the water of Niagara daily just to keep 
it cool. Learn in Power of Words how we 
can harness these resources for more 
constructive thought and a more dynam- 
ic personality. 


qj COMMUNICATION WITHOUT 

WORDS. Language is but an out- 
growth of more widespread and primi- 
tive forms of communication — what the 
specialists call “kinesics.”” Young mon- 
keys matched with children who had not 
learned to speak could communicate, 
take instruction, and do set puzzles often 
faster than the children, Yet it is words 
that civilize: for when the children be- 
gan to speak they left the monkeys far 
behind. In Power of Words Stuart Chase 
discusses how language and our early 
use of it develops and controls our 
thought and action. 


q WORDS— MASTERS OR SLAVES? 
Learn from Power of Words how the 
language of Western man has often erip- 
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HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY, 383 Madison Ave.,W. Y. 17 


Enclosed is $3.95 check, money order. Please send me 
postpaid a copy of Power or Worps by Stuart Chase. 
It is understood that if I am not completely satisfied, 
I may return the book within 10 days and my money 
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pled his science, his communication, and 
his understanding of the world around 
him — and what the new science is doing 
to stop this tyranny. 


|| WHAT IS “ROLE PLAYING’’? Iden- 
tifying yourself with the person you 
are trying to communicate with. Read 
in the Power of Words how modern 
studies in communication are opening up 
paths of cooperation and progress by the 
new method of “group dynamics.” 


q HOW DOES THE WRITER WORK? 
| in economics, in politics? What is 
the secret behind successful propa- 
ganda? Here are brilliant analyses of 
campaign oratory, guilt by association, 
and mass media. 


Learn and read about these and many more 
astonishing and stimulating facts that have 
come to light in the field of language and 
communication research, Here is the book 
to broaden your own horizon and increase 
your personal pleasure and success through 
a greater understanding of the words we 
use and the minds that use them. More than 
a book of theory, Power of Words shows 
you how you can better understand and 
make yourself better understood, in writing, 
in speaking, in business and in your personal 
life. Order your copy today. 
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MAX ASCOLI 





Old Look in Berlin 


Hyena mage used to be the key 
principle of the Truman-Ache- 
son foreign policy; yet it was John 
Foster Dulles who led the diplomacy 
of containment in its major test. In 
Berlin he parried all of Molotov’s 
thrusts and sallies with a quick mind 
and a biting tongue. He kept the 
morale of the western team high, 
never talked of our “massive retalia- 
tory power,” and carefully avoided 
swearing on his sacred honor that 
never would we even consider recog- 
nizing Red China. 

In fact, Mr. Dulles’s diplomacy 
turned out to be the opposite of his 
strategy, which is based, as he put 
it, upon our “great capacity to re- 
taliate instantly by means and at 
places of our choosing.” In Berlin 
our Secretary of State never subject- 
ed his adversary to retaliatory thrusts 
of his own choosing. Obviously our 
country’s still untried New Look 
strategy is accompanied by an Old 
Look diplomacy. . 


M* DuLLEs’s policy of negative 
containment achieved at least 
one major result: Molotov showed 
his hand. Never has the Communist 
pattern of world conquest been more 
obvious. Communism stands as the 
champion of absolute sovereignty for 
every nation, small or big, that Com- 
munism has not yet conquered. It is 
a singularly broad-minded, tolerant 
champion: Soviet Russia would en- 
ter into a security pact with all the 
thirty-two European states “without 
regard to their social systems’—pre- 
sumably including Franco Spain. 
The security Soviet Russia seeks for 
itself and its potential allies is secu- 
rity from the Atlantic community 
and any other supranational organi- 
zation. Russia is the advocate of 
rugged individualism, intransigent 
Brickerism—for others. 
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All that Russia demands of any 
nationalism is a divisive quality and 
the capacity to make for more divi- 
siveness. Thus two Germanies are 
much more suitable than one, and 
the Communists are quite tolerant 
in fostering nationalism in both Ger- 
manies, while they do what they can 
to keep French nationalism stirred 
up. Every intolerant “ism” goes the 
Moscow way—sometimes under Mos- 
cow-trained leaders, sometimes roll- 
ing along by itself. 

In the old days of the Popu- 
lar Front Earl Browder used to 
call Communism “twentieth-century 
Americanism.” Now Communism 
presents itself as twentieth-century 
Mohammedanism in the Moslem 
countries. It is twentieth-century 
tribalism in Kenya. At Berlin it 
showed its true face as the most re- 
actionary evil ever contrived by the 
divisive instinct of man. 

At Berlin, Soviet diplomacy did 
not advance, and neither did that 
of the western Allies. Molotov staked 
a claim on Eurasia and even tried 
to add Europeanism to the list of 
all the “isms” the Kremlin is con- 
fiscating. It is unfortunate that, faced 
by this most shameful of recent So- 
viet moves, Mr. Dulles failed to react 
with anything like the decisiveness 
and imagination of Dean Acheson 
when, at the 1950 session of the 
U.N. General Assembly, he present- 
ed the resolution “Uniting for 
Peace.” It must be added, however, 
that on that occasion, shortly after 
the victorious Inchon landing, Ache- 
son was truly speaking from a posi- 
tion of strength. 

But certainly we lost an extraor- 
dinary opportunity when Molotov 
advanced his plan of a European 
nonaggression pact. For Mr. Dulles 
might well have proposed union for 
the whole of Europe, East and West 


all 


—up to the historic boundaries of 
Russia. The little Europe of the six 
EDC nations at best is only a sub- 
stitute for the federal or confederal 
union of the whole of Europe, just 
as an independent West Germany is 
only a substitute for a united Ger- 
many. 

A pact of union among the na- 
tions of western and eastern Europe 
would be inconceivable without the 
free consent of the peoples of Eu- 
rope. Had Secretary Dulles offered a 
plan for a free united Europe, he 
might even have had a chance to 
vent once more some of his old ideas 
about “liberation” and to tell Molo- 
tov he had asked for it. But at 
the same time that Mr. Dulles was 
holding his own in Berlin, back 
home in the U.S. Senate the debate 
on the Bricker amendment was go- 
ing on, for Mr. Dulles’s party is still 
controlled by men who consider for- 
eign affairs as foreigners’ affairs. Mr. 
Dulles contained Molotov without 
taking any initiative on his own. In 
Washington the Administration was 
at work containing the Bricker 
forces—by accepting, as Senator 
Knowland put it, a plan it did not 
favor. 


| yew BERLIN to Nairobi, from 
Rome to Washington, the West 
faces the same conflict of irreconcil- 
able principles: divisive reaction 
versus creative organic growth. Com- 
munism is the major, although not 
the only, carrier of divisive reaction. 
America’s mission is to promote 
large interlocked commonwealths 
destined to make the independence 
of nations compatible with the wel- 
fare of their peoples. But we cannot 
preach what we do not practice. 

When, oh when, after so much 
hysterical talk, are we actually going 
to start fighting Communism? 
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The Trial 


Of Jomo Kenyatta 


SANTHA RAMA RAU 


A dark, infinitely for- 
eign face from the moun- 
tains of Kenya stared 
out at Americans trom 
their newspapers a few 
weeks ago. The man’s 
hair was ragged, the eyes 
flat, the expression alto- 
gether uncomprehend- 
ing—an obscure Mau Mau  ter- 
rorist, condemned to death by a 
British court, standing beside an 
English soldier in a neat uniform 
with bright buttons, gazing with that 
wild look into the camera. 

It was all supposed to be over by 
now: the terrorism, Mau Mau, the 
military outposts in the forests and 
hills of Kenya. It was supposed to 
have ended a year ago with the trial 
and sentence of Jomo Kenyatta. As I 
looked at the newspaper picture the 
other day, I remembered again that 
extraordinary trial, what it had 
taught me about Africa, and how it 
has been the beginning, not the end, 
of one of the most turbulent prob- 
lems in the world. 


The Chasm 


The trial of Jomo Kenyatta, the only 
African to emerge as anything ap- 
proaching a national leader in that 
curious association of colonies, trust 
territories, and protectorates that 
makes up British East Africa, began 
with a certain degree of local interest 
in an obscure village in a wilderness 
on December 3, 1952. It ended four 
months later in a flurry of world- 
wide publicity, in the wake of a mas- 
sacre, with the conviction and seven- 
year sentence of Kenyatta on charges 
of leading and managing the secret 
society of African terrorists known as 
Mau Mau. 

To the people who were following 
with fascination the progress of the 
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trial—the foreign journalists, the 
white settlers in Africa, the Labour 
Members of Parliament in England, 
the representatives of the Colonial 
Office both in Britain and in Kenya, 
and of course the Africans—the out- 
come was never in very much doubt. 
But the issues held such enormous 
interest and importance for Ken- 
yans, whatever their race, that the 
circulation of the chief newspaper 
reporting the trial in Swahili (the 
closest thing to a vernacular lingua 
franca for Africans) more than 
doubled during those weeks; and as 
the tension grew through the monihs 
of the equatorial summer and au- 
tumn, both the weather and the 
Royal Family were superseded in the 
Englishman’s small talk by details of 
the Kenyatta trial. 

Perhaps to the outside observer 
most of all, the Kenyatta trial 
seemed an extraordinary, bizarre, 
and ominous affair, exposing as it 
did many elements of magic, witch- 
craft, Christian fervor, atrocities, 
politics, and, even more horrifying, 
the chasm of misunderstanding, fan- 
tasy, and ignorance between the races. 


The Charges 


On October 21, 1952, Jomo Ken- 
yatta was arrested in Nairobi, the 
capital of Kenya, and detained un- 
der the emergency regulations that 
had come into force to deal with the 
disturbed conditions in the colony 
as a result of Mau Mau activity. 
Specifically Kenyatta was charged 
with “management of an unlawful 
society, Mau Mau, which is danger- 
ous to the good government of the 
Colony.” With him were charged 
five other Africans, all members of 
the Kenya African Union. 

These six men were all charged 
with conspiracy “by use of physical 


force or by threat or intimidation, 
to compel persons in Kenya to take 


an oath, or engagement in the 
nature of an oath, purporting to 
bind those taking it to act, or not 
to act, in any particular way.” To 
the layman these charges are in- 
clined to seem vague—which is not 
altogether surprising since Mau 
Mau itself is so ill defined. The one 
clear point was that they referred 
to Mau Mau procedure and organ- 
ization. This conspiracy, the govern- 
ment claimed, was intended to pro- 
mote disaffection and discontent in 
Kenya, and to cause friction between 
the races. 

The Europeans in the colony put 
it more simply and more catchily— 
if less accurately. To them Mau Mau 
was an anti-European movement de- 
signed to kick the British out of 
Kenya by terrorism, murder of 
human beings, slaughter of live- 
stock, and possibly, in the end, a 
scorched-earth policy. They called 
it “the African Stern Gang,” or 
sometimes a “Ku Klux Klan in re- 
verse.” 

The felonious activities for which 
the six men were arrested were sup- 





posed to have taken place between 
January 1, 1950, and the date of 
Jomo Kenyatta’s detention on Octo- 
ber 21, 1952. Actually, the secret 
society called Mau Mau has been 
known as a functioning if elusive 
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organization sineé® 1942. For ten 
years the authorities saw no reason 
to worry about Mau Mau. Sir Philip 
Mitchell, Governor of Kenya until 
1952, declared about three months 
before Kenyatta’s arrest, “You will 
even see it reported that East Africa 
is seething with African unrest—of 
all inexplicable nonsense!” 


‘Get Out! Get Out!’ 


Relatively little was at first known 
about Mau Mau beyond the fact 
that it was confined to the Kikuyu 
tribe, one of the most advanced 
of East Africa’s 220 tribes; that its 
members seemed to be mostly in the 
Rift Valley, the vast geological fault 
that runs like a monstrous trench 
through the plateaus of Kenya; and 
that its membership, enrolled by 
oath, was confined to men. Even 
now, after the murders and massa- 
cres attributed to Mau Mau, after 
the extensive publicity it has re- 
ceived, after the committees, officials, 
policemen, soldiers, and journalists 
have all inquired into it, Mau Mau 
still retains most of its original 
mystery. Nobody (not even the 
majority of the members themselves) 
even knows what the name means. 
Various guesses have included the 
pessability that Mau Mau_ was 
evolved from the initials of Mem- 
ber of the African Union, and a 
more fanciful idea that Mau Mau 
is a corruption of “miaow-miaow” 
beeause the terrorists sometimes left 
a strangled cat at the scene of an 
atrocity as a symbol of their society. 

The most logical suggestion is 
that Mau Mau is an anagram of 
Uma Uma, which in the Kikuyu 
language means “Get out! Get out!” 
But even this has never been con- 
firmed authoritatively. Jomo Ken- 
yatta answered the question when it 
was put to him in the witness box 
by saying that he had “no idea what 
Mau Mau means.” Nobody really 
knows the extent of Mau Mau mem- 
bership. Estimates vary from ninety- 
five per cent of the Kikuyu tribe— 
which would amount to more than 
a million people—to only five per 
cent, 


HE PURPOSES of Mau Mau have 
remained almost as obscure as 
the name. It has come to be pretty 
generally accepted (except by the 
more -diehard of the white settlers) 
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that one of the reasons for the rise 
of Mau Mau was the Kikuyu land 
hunger. The huge productive plateau 
straddling the equator in the middle 





Jomo Kenyatta 


of Kenya is known as the White 
Highlands because here the Eng- 
lishmen who arrived around the 
turn of the century to establish 
Kenya as a colony ruled that no 
Africans or Asians might own land, 
and that the Highlands remain 
White in the racial sense. 

In the last fifty years the popula- 
tion of the Kikuyu tribe has grown 
enormously, largely because the 
white man, in a way, brought his 
own destruction with him. Epi- 
demics and tribal wars, which had 
previously kept the population pres- 
sures at a perilous equilibrium, 
were extensively controlled by the 
newly arrived foreigners. The land 
set aside for the Kikuyu tribal re- 
serves can no longer contain them. 
Even on the land that they have, 
they are forbidden to grow the bet- 
ter-paying crops such as coffee, sisal, 
and pyrethrum (a variety of mar- 
guerite from which is extracted an 
essential component of most insec- 
ticides) . 

Finally, as Dr. L. S. B. Leakey, 
the most distinguished authority on 
the Kikuyu and their customs, 
claims, it is firmly established in 
Kikuyu tradition that the White 
Highlands were leased, not sold, 
by the tribe to the foreigners. Now 
the Kikuyu want them back. Mau 
Mau was supposed to force land con- 
cessions from the British. 


To the average white settler who 
has bought his farm in good faith 
with all the right legal documents, 
developed the land far beyond its 
previous state, invested his money, 
and made his home in the High- 
lands, this whole argument seems, 
naturally, to be the outrageous non- 
sense of socialists or malcontents. 


| gerpon version of the purpose 

of Mau Mau that is quite often 
advanced is that it is a strong and 
sudden return to magic and the old 
beliefs of the power of tribal chiefs 
and witch doctors. This is supposed 
to have come about as a reaction 
to the work and preaching of mis- 
sionaries and the teaching the 
Africans have received in mission 
schools. Here, it is claimed, the en- 
croaching foreigner broke down the 
security of the African in the rigid 
structure of his tribe and the com- 
pulsive fears and confidence in his 
religion of magic and terror with- 
out providing an alternative society 
that was close enough or compre- 
hensible enough to the African, and 
without substituting a religion that 
he could understand. 

Certainly to the average African, 
even if he can sort out in his own 
mind the conflicting sects and con- 
tradictory creeds of the different 
varieties of missionary in his coun- 
try, the contrast between Christian 
teaching and ethics and the African 
place in the new Christian society 
that has evolved in Kenya must be 
disturbing and embittering. 

A more cynical explanation of 
Mau Mau is that it was conceived 
largely as a money-making concern. 
With the rise of the cost of living 
in Africa the compulsory Mau Mau 
entrance fee has risen from seven 
shillings to sixty-two shillings and 
fifty cents—about nine dollars, or 
six weeks’ wages for an African. 
Somebody must be getting all this 
money for a relatively small output. 
Mau Mau in this case would be only 
a sort of gangsterism, an extensive 
protection racket. 

The most idealistic version of 
Mau Mau is that it is a genuine 
nationalistic movement designed to 
get self-government for Kenya Afri- 
cans, and that its terrorist aspects are 
an unfortunate by-product that grew 
up—against the wishes of the leaders 
—among the impatient elements who 
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felt that there was no chance of re- 
ceiving a just settlement from the 
British by peaceful means. 

Still other explanations are that 
the present outbreak is an inevi- 
table race war; that it is the revolt 
of the intellectual African against 
the British and their discrimination 
against the colored races; that it is 
the revolt of the primitive and sav- 
age African against the intellec- 
tual African, and only incidentally 
against the British; that it is a Com- 
munist or Communist-directed up- 
heaval; that it is an anti-Christian 
movement, that the whole thing has 
been hysterically exaggerated and 
that Mau Mau is really no force at 
all. 


oe Jomo Kenyatta was tried, 
there was a good deal of evi- 
dence to back up every one of these 
conflicting theories. For each there 
was also a good deal of discrediting 
proof. Altogether it was rather difh- 
cult for the outsider to make out pre- 
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cisely what—in the broad sense—Ken- 
yatta was accused of. 

Defenders of the African cause 
were quick to claim that Kenyatta’s 
arrest was simply an excuse to 
ban the Kenya African Union, the 
first organized and politically aware 
group of East Africans to flourish 
and gain support for their work. The 
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other extreme felt that unless Mau 
Mau leaders were dealt with firmly, 
Africans would lose respect for Brit- 
ish sovereignty and government. 

Only this much at least was cer- 
tain, out of all the conflicting the- 
ories and explanations: that Mau 
Mau contained elements of blind su- 
perstition, intimidation, and _polit- 
ical aspiration accompanied with 
savagery, brigandage, and murder of 
the most horrifying sort. Because of 
these the Europeans’ anger against 
Kenyatta from the time of his arrest 
rose sharply. 

When Kenyatta was first detained 
it would have been possible under 
the emergency regulations for the 
British authorities simply to exile 
or intern him without any trial at 
all. During the more explosive mo- 
ments of the trial, and as the list of 
European murders mounted to a 
total of eight in those weeks, a good 
many of the people involved wished 
that the authorities had done just 
that, for the Kenyatta trial quickly 
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grew into much more than the exile 
of a troublemaker. 


Enter D. N. Pritt, Q.C. 


Kenyatta was arrested in Nairobi, 
but because the police felt that there 
was danger of public uprisings and 
trouble in the capital if the trial 
were held there, he was taken up to 








the Northern Province. This is a vast 
desolate frontier region of Kenya 
where the tribes are supposed to be 
particularly primitive. It is a “re- 
stricted area,” where nobody is al- 
lowed in or out without a police 
pass. It was to this area that trouble- 
makers, Communists, and various 
political and criminal prisoners were 
exiled or held in detention. And it 
was in Kapenguria, a tiny village 
there, that the trial of Jomo Kenyatta 
was held. 

The point at which world atten- 
tion suddenly focused on Kenyatta 
was when no European lawyer in 
Kenya would handle his defense. It 
would have ruined his practice. 
D. N. Pritt, a lawyer of considerable 
distinction, a Queen’s Counsel, a 
Labour M.P. for fifteen years, a 
man who made his reputation on 
political trials and who is perhaps 
best known in the United States for 
his successful defense of Gerhart 
Eisler when he jumped ship in Eng- 
land, announced that he would take 
the case and became the chief coun- 
sel for the defense of Kenyatta and 
his five colleagues. Pritt, a red-com- 
plexioned man of medium height 
with an offhand manner, flew to 
Kenya and plunged at once into 
the tangle of misunderstandings and 
the great gap between cultures that 
would characterize the trial. Pritt 
was met by an enthusiastic crowd of 
Africans, many of whom, it turned 
out, had heard his title “Queen’s 
Counsel” and assumed that Eliza- 
beth II had so taken Kenyatta’s 
cause to heart that she was sending 
her personal lawyer to defend him. 
The next few days, however, made it 
clear that Pritt brought no such over- 
whelming authority. 

Pritt’s very first act resulted in 
an antagonism that quickly grew 
to fury among the white settlers 
as the trial progressed. He appeared 
before the Kenya Supreme Court to 
declare with angry bluntness that 
the indictments against his clients 
were “the vaguest allegations of con- 
spiracy I have ever seen in forty- 
three years’ experience” and to de- 
mand that the venue of the trial be 
changed to Nairobi, where he would 
have access to libraries, essential 
documents, and witnesses. 

Pritt’s fireworks made the Ken- 
yatta trial news for most of the 
world and such a cause célébre in 
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Asia and Africa that several lawyers 
from India and West Africa joined 
the defense team. This, in turn, 
raised a number of complications. It 
became clear that the trial was no 
longer a private Kenya affair. In- 
evitably the position of all Africans 
was going to be discussed. Probably 
the presence of the British in Kenya, 
even in all East Africa, would be 
considered. A number of vaguely dis- 
creditable and definitely disturbing 
facts about life in Kenya were going 
to get an uncomfortably public air- 
ing. 

The Color Bar 


The various defense lawyers ran im- 
mediately into one of the bitterest 
issues between the races. They met it 
first in the matter of living quarters. 
All of them except Pritt were, in 
the Kenya sense, colored. They could 
not therefore stay in hotels, in clubs, 
or in wayside inns. They couldn't 
eat their meals in European restau- 
rants, or travel first class in trains, 
or get a drink in a bar. Eventually 
they all crowded into the home of an 
obliging Indian businessman. 

Kapenguria itself is too small a 
village to have any public accommo- 
dation. All the people involved in 
the trial lived twenty-four miles 
away in the nearest town, Kitale. 
There, the one hotel and one resi- 
dential club were exclusively for Eu- 
ropeans, and the color bar (or the 
“culture bar,” a genteel phrase some 
of the Europeans insist on using) ex- 
cluded all the defense team except 
Pritt. 


_ Kenya Supreme Court turned 
down Pritt’s request for a change 
of venue, and in an atmosphere 
of growing tension and hard feelings 
the trial opened in Kapenguria on 
December 3, 1952. The setting itself 
added uncomfortably to the drama 
of the occasion. Kapenguria has no 
courtroom, so a little red school- 
house, normally used for government- 
sponsored classes in agriculture, was 
requisitioned for the purpose, and 
the only large classroom was ar- 
ranged as a court. The immediate 
grounds of the schoolhouse were sur- 
rounded by barbed-wire fences and 
enclosures to which Jomo and his 
five fellow prisoners retired for their 
luncheon recess. The spectators from 
the nearby farms and counsel, as if 
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at a picnic, sat on the grass munch- 

ing sandwiches and bananas and 

drinking coffee or warm Coca-Cola. 
The surrounding area and the 





roads leading to Kapenguria were 
patrolled by armored cars and by 
special details of police. Occasional- 
ly, driving to the trial, one would see 
groups of men from the wild and 
primitive Suk tribe that lives in the 
restricted area. They would be stand- 
ing on the roadside, watching en- 
thralled as the daily procession of 
cars (more than would normally 
pass that way in a month), each with 
its accompanying fog of pinkish 
dust, swept by to Kapenguria. The 
strangers in turn stared at the Suk, 
naked except for the nodding ostrich 
feathers in their headdresses and 
their beads or bracelets made of cop- 
per wire stolen from the electric 
lines across the country. A news- 
paperman told me of seeing a Suk 
girl wearing only what was apparent- 
ly her most cherished household pos- 
sesion, an aluminum teakettle, on her 
head. Sometimes the mutual scrutiny 
became embarrassing, and the Suk, 
as is their habit when they are shy, 
would cover their faces with their 
hands. In a few seconds the cars 
would be gone. 


The Courtroom 


Inside the cheerful, humdrum little 
room the antagonisms, the loyalties, 
the tensions, and the rancor were so 
vital as to change the quality of the 
air one breathed. About fifty specta- 
tors could be seated comfortably in 
the room at the scratched school 
desks with the scribbled figures of 
old calculations on them, the carved 
initials, the doodles. In front sat 
the prosecutor, A. G. Somerhough, 
large, round-faced, balding, with the 


cultivated Englishman’s sense of 
humor and sarcasm, a popular man 
in Kenya for his distinguished war 
record, his work on the trial of the 
war criminals in Germany, and, 
more recently, for the ability he had 
displayed as the second-in-command 
to the Attorney-General of the col- 
ony. Both he and his blond, hand- 
some assistant wore the conventional 
formal black coats and striped trou- 
sers—startling and incongruous in 
the equatorial sunlight. 

Next to them at the defense tables 
the lawyers were more informally 
dressed in tweeds and lounge suits. 
In front of them and to their right 
was the witness box. At the end of 
the room was the low dais where 
R. S. Thacker, the magistrate, sat 
in his robes and wig with his back 
to a blackboard and under a colored 
print of the young and smiling face 
of the Queen. To the left of the 
audience, on a long narrow bench 
set against the wall, guarded by two 
tall askaris in their uniforms of navy- 
blue sweaters, khaki shorts, and red 
Moslem fezzes, observed by several 
English cip men both inside the room 
and from the veranda, sat the six 
prisoners, looking unexpectedly short 
and shabby. Through the windows, 
across the barbed wire and the patrol 
cars, you could see the tall silver 
eucalyptus trees, the blue air of the 
high country, and the incredibly 
beautiful foothills of Mount Eglon. 


The Principal Defendant 


Naturally most interest centered on 
Kenyatta himself. Throughout the 
trial, except for moments of intense 
emotion in the witness box, he 
seemed entirely at ease, sometimes 
amused. In the weeks that followed, 
his corduroy golf jacket, suede shoes, 
and colored shirt all became a 
familiar part of the trappings of the 
court. He is a stocky man with an 
ugly, powerful face. As the maga- 
zines and newspapers were soon to 
prove, he can be photographed to 
look either like a frog or like one of 
the more impressive and saintly Bib- 
lical prophets. He has a short, sparse 
beard and a big, curving mouth 
which shows uneven yellow teeth 
when he smiles. His nose is broad 
and his hairline receding. It is his 
eyes that transform his face, his ad- 
mirers claim, into the dedicated 
countenance of a righteous leader. 
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They have been described variously 
as hypnotic, flashing, brilliant, mes- 
meric, cunning, and blank. An Eng- 
lishman once described him as 
“part mountebank, part Hampstead 
intellectual,” but all the same he is 
just about the only African whose 
name is known throughout East 
Africa and who has devoted friends 
and followers among the most edu- 
cated and the most backward of the 
Africans. Perhaps his most famous 
asset is a formidable gift of oratory. 

When he spoke in public he drew 
audiences of thirty to fifty thousand. 
Throughout Kenya people knew his 
voice, his speeches, and his manner- 
isms—so much so that one story ran 
that a sort of code had been estab- 
lished between him and his audi- 
ences. He always carried a stick with 
an ivory handle carved to resemble 
an elephant head. Another prop was 
a large ring in which was set a white 
stone about an inch in diameter. 
The rumor went that he used these 
props to indicate to his audience 
whether he meant his words to be 
taken seriously or as the exact re- 
verse of what he was saying. In the 
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course of his trial this question of 
his sincerity in his public speeches 
became one of the more important 
aspects of the case for the Crown. 

I suppose it is always the way 
with men who capture the im- 
agination of crowds of people that 
they not only represent a number 
of diverse things to different people 
but that they are themselves repre- 
sented in many conflicting and con- 
tradictory ways. The impressions 
and stories about Kenyatta are end- 
less. He appears as the intellectual 
and also as the rabble rouser. Some- 
times he is the dedicated patriot, 
at other times the devious traitor. 
He is described as selfless, almost an 
ascetic, yet one of the carly prose- 
cution witnesses in his trial called 
him the “heaviest drinker in the 
world.” 

Even the “facts” of his life allow 
for so much guesswork and inter- 
pretation that a baffling amount of 
contradiction exists. He doesn’t, for 
example, know when he was born. 
His passport, based presumably on 
how old he seemed at the time he 
got it, makes him fifty-nine. He is 














by blood a Kikuyu, and was ed- 
ucated in one of the Church of 
Scotland mission schools, but be- 
yond that, he says, he was “self- 
educated.” Certainly his formal ed- 
ucation was interrupted for a con- 
siderable period, for right after he 
left school in 1914 he went to work 
as a laborer on a farm in the White 
Highlands. In 1922 he began the po- 
litical work which so consumed his 
interest that by 1928 he was devoting 
almost his full time to it. He earned | 
a living by working as a meter reader 
for the municipal water board of 
Nairobi. In 1929 he went to Eu- 
rope on money raised for him by the 
Kikuyu tribe. Already they recog- 
nized him as an important force. ; 





To Europe—and Back 


Europe changed Kenyatta’s _ life 
radically, although just what he 
did in the seventeen years he was 
there remains for the most part ob- 
scure. By his own admission he 
visited Moscow twice and spent al- 
together nearly two years at the 
Moscow University. He also spent 
some time at the London School of 
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Economics, where he, like so many 
other students from various colonies 
and parts of the British Empire, fell 
under the influence of Harold Laski. 
He received a postgraduate diploma 
in anthropology in London and 
wrote as his thesis the semi-autobiog- 
raphy that was published as a book, 
Facing Mount Kenya. During this 
period he married an Englishwoman 
and had a son by her. He already 
had a Kikuyu wife. 

In 1946 Kenyatta returned to Ken- 
ya. To all black Africans educated 
abroad, the return home is a dis- 
heartening experience. In Europe 
they have been treated as equals, 
if not actually lionized by the peo- 
ple they have met and worked with. 
Back home they are again thrown 
back to the irritations and insults of 
the color bar, and the more con 
crete grievances of lower pay and 
lesser jobs and virtually no_possi- 
bility of economic advance, all 
countenanced by law and _ juris- 
prudence. 

I suppose if must be assumed, 
in the light of Kenyatta’s conviction, 
that he returned from England and 
immediately became the manager of 
Mau Mau. It is also assumed that 
the extensive job of founding Afri- 
can schools independent of the for- 
eign missions—to which, ostensibly, 
he gave all his time that was not 
taken by the semi-political activities 
of the Kenya African Union—was 
really an elaborate way of estab- 
lishing underground channels for 
spreading Mau Mau _ propaganda. 
When he was arrested these schools 
were either closed down or had 
been placed under strict supervision 
to purge their staff of Mau Mau 
teachers, and the Kenya African 
Union, already suspect as an organ- 
ization, virtually ceased to function. 
Kenyatta’s friend# announced hotly 
that its suppression, nat Mau Mau 
terrorism, was the purpose of his 
arrest. 


The Prosecution’s Case 


To the spectators in the court, 
almost every day there was some 
new excitement, usually of a melo- 
dramatic sort. The prosecution’s 
case, however, was entirely con- 
cerned with Mau Mau and fell into 
three broad sections. The first was 
intended to show that Kenyatta had 
taken and administered the Mau 
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Mau oath; the second that on the 
occasions when he had denounced 
Mau Mau he was insincere and 
that his real policy, along with the 
policy of the organization of which 
he was president (the Kenya Afri- 
can Union), was anti-European and 
pro-Mau Mau; and the last that he 
had allowed himself to be idolized, 
with his name blasphemously sub- 
stituted for Jesus Christ’s in hymns; 
and that these actions were con- 
sistent only with his role as manager 
of Mau Mau. 

The first few prosecution wit- 
nesses—all of them Africans—set the 
mood for mystery, magic, and bar- 
baric rites. ‘They were the ones who 
claimed to have seen Kenyatta take 
the Mau Mau oath himself and ad- 
minister it to others. All begged 
Thacker to withhold their names 
from the press because they were 
afraid of reprisals. They were all 
kept in a specially guarded encamp- 
ment, for it was not considered safe 
to allow them to live in their vil- 
lages. To a question of whether 
these witnesses needed such elabor- 
ate protection because they were 
committing perjury, Somerhough 
replied acidly and with considerable 
effect, “It isn’t a question of wit- 
nesses committing perjury but of 
committing suicide.” 

Among them the witnesses estab- 
lished what became the classic de- 





scription of the ceremony of the 
Mau Mau oath taking: the walk 
through the banana-leaf arch, the 
eating of the sheep’s meat, the 
touching of the mucus and _liq- 
uid from the sheep’s eye to the 
lips, the payment of sixty-two shil- 
lings and fifty cents. One of them 
explained that the ritual had taken 
place in his village and he had been 


forced into participation against his 
will. His flat, rather surly account 
was curiously evocative of the eve- 
ning in a hut three years earlier. 

“I saw a lamp inside burning 
low,” he testified. “It was practically 
out. I felt my hands seized by a man 
and I was told by him: “Take off 
your boots and if you have any 
money get rid of it.’”” The man was 
joined by Kenyatta. “He said, ‘You 
have got to go in....’ As they 
pushed me in they tried to calm 
me down, saying, ‘It is nothing bad.’ 
I was taken back into the house 
where I had been told to take off 
my boots. There were two rooms in 
it and a lot of people were present. 
There was a lot of murmuring. I 
saw an arch of banana leaves and 
other things. Jomo Kenyatta took 
hold of me and passed me with him 
through the arch. 

“We stood side by side on the far 
side of the arch. I heard a murmur- 
ing of voices saying, ‘Eat this meat 
.. . Eat this meat... . If you sell 
our country or our people. may this 
meat destroy you.’ 

“Because I was angry I did not 
bite it, but it was rubbed hard 
against my lips. I was told again, 
‘Eat this meat. If you ever sell our 
land to the Europeans, you will die.’ 

“Again I was told, ‘Eat this meat 
and you will pay sixty-two shillings 
and fifty cents. Unless you do, this 
meat will hate you and cause you 
to die. . . . If you ever disclose the 
secrets to any person not belonging 
to these secrets,tmay you be hated 
by this meat.’ ” 

Throughout this ceremony, the 
witness said, Kenyatta was beside 
him and “was having done to him 
what was being done to me.” 


The Taking of Oaths 


It must have occurred to a good 
many people who saw the trial or 
read about it that this whole ques- 
tion of oath taking and the govern- 
ment stand on it could create 
considerable confusion in the minds 
of the average uneducated Kikuyu 
tribesmen. Clearly the government 
considered the articles of the Mau 
Mau oath described by the witnesses 
wicked and worthy of punishment, 
though, to reverse the situation, an 
Englishman commits himself to 
many of the same things. An Eng- 
lishman, for instance, cannot sell 
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land in the White Highlands to any- 
one of another race; he too would 
be considered a traitor were he to 
“sell his country or his people”; and 
presumably he too lives under the 
threat both of punishment and of 
social ostracism. 


Besides the commandments to 
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which a Kikuyu was sworn under 
the Mau Mau oath, the manner of 
his swearing apparently aroused 
considerable disgust deepening to 
utter revulsion among the Euro- 
peans. Yet, fantastically enough, even 
more drastic ceremonies were con- 
doned or initiated by the govern- 
ment authorities. In a ritual that 
undertook to release Kikuyu from 
their Mau Mau promises, which was 
officially called a “cleansing cere- 
mony” but which became more 
popularly known as a “de-oathing,” 
the authorities were looking for a 
ceremony so powerful that it would 
undo even the terrifying Mau Mau 
oath. 

The procedure was, accordingly, 
intensified. Instead of simply touch- 
ing the mucus of the sheep’s eye 
to the lips, in the de-oathing one 
had to eat the eye, the theory being 
that a stronger witchcraft would 
destroy the weaker magic. This 
routine so upset Members of Parlia- 
ment in England, who deplored the 
using of barbarism to defeat bar- 
barism, that the more extreme forms 
of the de-oathing had to be sup- 
pressed. However, the ritual of de- 
oathing continued in a milder way. 

One such ceremony that I saw 
was Officially sponsored in a part of 
the Kikuyu tribal reserve where 
there was supposed to be an ex- 
tremely high incidence of Mau Mau 
influence and membership. It was 
conducted by a fully qualified witch 
doctor wearing his regalia of ostrich 
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plumes and scarlet jacket over rather 
patched and worn clothes. He was 
decorated with safety pins and car- 
ried the traditional quiver full of 
arrows. He performed the de-oath- 
ing ceremony with one of the magic 
ithikari—sacred stones which have 
seven holes in them to represent the 
seven orifices of the body. The man 
who was being cleansed placed the 
end of a sliver of bamboo in each 
hole. Holding the ends of the seven 
sticks, he repeated the oath of loyalty 
to the British government. The oath 
followed very closely the pattern of 
the Mau Mau’s. It must be puzzling 
for the ordinary Kikuyu to decide 
just where foreigners stand on the 
question of witchcraft. 


Ss AFTER the opening of the 
trial an African acquaintance of 
mine pointed out to me a news 
item in a magazine. It described 
a Mau Mau “court” which was dis- 
covered while it was in session by 
some of the members of the Kenya 
African Rifles, a regiment that had 
been called up to help maintain 
law and order, and a few adminis- 
trative officials. Thirteen Kikuyu 
members of the “court” were 
arrested, and among their confis- 
cated paraphernalia were a rhinoc- 
eros whip and a white furry cap 
worn by the judge. “Look,” said the 
African, “here in the Nyeri district 
it is a white cap and a whip. In 
Kapenguria it is a wig and a gavel. 
One is magic and one is British 
justice. Who should tell the African 
the difference?” 

There must have been yet another 
source of confusion for many people 
in the fact that all the prisoners 
and many of the early witnesses who 
were in the box for having taken 
an oath were immediately put on 
oath again. To those of them who 
had accepted Christianity, possibly 
there was no doubt of which was 
the higher oath. To others who had 
felt betrayed by Christianity and 
who had specifically renounced its 
conventional form before they ever 
came to trial, the issue was less lucid. 
What in.such cases constituted per- 
jury? Which oath or loyalty should 
a Kikuyu abide by? What, in the 
end, is the power of an oath be- 
yond the willingness to be bound 
by it or the threat of what will 
happen to you if you aren't? In most 


of Kenya there isn’t even a social 
stigma attached to going to jail—it 
is popularly known as “visiting King 
George’s Hoteli.” The work is light, 
and there are the advantages of 
fairly good food and secure shelter. 


T° THE stranger in Kenya the puz- 
zling point is, which of all the 
laws that seem to surround the Afri- 
can does he consider binding? I 
asked this of an African friend of 
mine and received the answer, “The 
law with the biggest stick behind it.” 
This in turn left me—as possibly a 
good many Africans are left—with a 
tricky question of judgment. Who 
has the bigger stick? Mau Mau or the 
British government? Missionaries or 
witch doctors? One’s neighbor in an 
African village or the European on 
a big farm or in a distant town? 

These objections may well seem 
specious to the Englishmen accus- 
tomed to the truism that a court 
does not administer justice, it ad- 
ministers the law. To the African 
without the great tradition of British 
justice to comfort him, I imagine 
that this seems at best arbitrary and 
at worst complete chaos. In either 
case it is certainly open to the polit- 
ical interpretation that the British, 
having established themselves in 
Kenya and wishing to preserve their 
position there, have enacted laws to 
protect that position and enforce 
them to ensure that it remains pro- 
tected. 


The Aspect of Religion 


The Mau Mau, in any case, were ap- 
parently following a similar pat- 
tern. By whatever means_ they 
established their power, once it was 
established they too enacted their laws 
and enforced them. Their actions 
too were deeply motivated by polit- 
ical exigencies, however inchoate 
Early in the trial the whole ques- 
tion of the political significance of 
Mau Mau and the involvement of 
the Kenya African Union came to 
the surface when Prosecutor Somer- 
hough put into the witness box three 
deviationists, officials of one of the 
branch offices of the Kenya African 
Union who testified that Jomo Ken- 
yatta had appeared to speak at a 
public meeting in their part of the 
country. They asked him why in his 
speech he had not openly denounced 
Mau Mau. Kenyatta, they said, had 
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evaded the question, and eventually 
they were forced to close their 
branch of K.A.U.—presumably for 
being unwilling to support pro-Mau 
Mau policies. 

Here was the direct implication 
that East Africa’s only large, serious, 
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well-organized, and actively func- 
tioning native political organization 
was not only deeply sympathetic 
with the aims of Mau Mau (what- 
ever they might be), but was actually 
the main channel for the spreading 
of subversive propaganda and a 
front for its wilder methods. Ken- 
yatta himself, of course, made the 
flat assertion from the witness box, 
“I say that K.A.U. has no connection 
with Mau Mau.” 

It might occur to the observer that 
there is something deeply unhealthy 
about a situation in which all the 
African politicians of stature are 
concerned with Mau Mau, and, 
further, that the solution has to be 
more fundamental and more search- 
ing than simply the imprisonment 
of such political leaders. The Euro- 
peans could answer with justifica- 
tion that no political rapprochement 
was possible until Mau Mau and 
its leaders were destroyed, that Mau 
Mau itself was the clearest indica- 
tion of the African’s political im- 
maturity and the continuing need 
for British government in Kenya. 

The Kenya Independent Schools 
—Kenyatta’s special baby and one of 
the chief branches of activity of the 
K.A.U.—also came heavily under at- 
tack. These schools were designed to 
meet the African’s enormous enthu- 
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siasm for education, which needed 
more outlets than the missions or 
the government could provide. (The 
European and Indian schools were 
not open to Africans.) 

Now it was suggested that these 
schools, too, were used as channels 





for propaganda, that many of the 
hymns that were soon to become fa- 
mous in the emerging testimony 
were first taught and sung to the 
schoolchildren. These hymns substi- 
tuted the name “Jomo” for “Jesus” 
and “white people” or “the British” 
for “the wicked”; they spoke of Ken- 
yatta as “the Saviour.” All this 
was blasphemous—that is. if you 
happened to be a Christian. The 
hymnbooks that were produced over 
and over again in evidence con- 
tained passages like “The hearts 
that are brave were made brave by 
Jomo” and, more ominously, “The 
judgment will be delivered by 
Jomo.” When Somerhough read 
from one of the hymns an extract 
that ran, “The love of Jomo Ken- 
yatta is very great, he gave himself 
to become an agitator for our land,” 
the prisoner interrupted fiercely and 
banged his fist on the edge of the 
witness box. “You are after my 
blood, my friend,” he said. “I am not 
an agitator. The word means a 
fighter with words and demands.” 
Somerhough represented a large part 
of Kenya’s European opinion when 
he replied, “There is not much dif- 
ference.” 

One of the early witnesses, a girl 
who had overheard a Mau Mau cere- 
mony, established the connection be- 


tween the atheistic sentiments of the 
hymns and Mau Mau. Among the 
fragments of conversation that she 
had overheard at the ceremony were, 
“I know there is no God,” and “Jesus 
Christ they talk about is an English- 
man.” Her uneasy comment in the 
witness box was, ““To my mind Jesus 
Christ is the son of God and right 
to the end of the meeting I had no 
joy in my heart because of this.” 


Why Aren’t They Grateful? 


Sitting in that classroom, looking 
out at the sunlit hills, at the farms 
which are ordered and productive 
only because some Englishman has 
fought the forest, cleared the land, 
set up his homestead, and adopted 
Kenya as his country, it is easy to 
understand the bitterness the settler 
now feels at the suggestion that he 
is a wicked imperialist exploiting 
the native and should now go home. 
Kenya, these Englishmen had al- 
ways thought, was different. It wasn’t 
a colony in the usual sense of the 
word. The men who followed Lord 
Delamere to Kenva considered them- 
selves genuine pioneers. They made 
farms out of the wilderness; they 
made a nation out of scattered, war- 
ring tribes; they created a country in 
which they planned to live and 
which they hoped to bequeath to 
their children. Apart from their 
loyalty to the Crown, they considered 
themselves entirely separate from the 
Englishmen in other parts of the 
Empire who performed their tour 
of duty—even if it lasted twenty-five 
years—but then returned to England. 
Those people were colonists. Here, 
in Kenya, they were settlers. 
Without them, they felt, the 





young Masai warriors, their bodies 
smeared with red ocher, living off 
fresh milk and cow blood drunk 
from a reed inserted in the vein, 
would still be raiding the Kikuyu 
villages, stealing the women and cat- 
tle and slaughtering the men. With- 
out the settlers, East African agricul- 
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ture would still be a _ primitive 
scratching of the soil, for they are 
the ones who had made Kenya a 
smiling and a lavish country. There 
would be no written language, no 
schools, hospitals, or roads. No cen- 
tral government ever existed before 
them, no public services, no towns, 
no police force. 

“It may sound patronizing,” an 
English friend told me, “to people 
who haven't lived here, but we are 
better for the Africans than the 
Africans are for each other.” 

Some settlers call the anger and 
ferment that have resulted in Mau 
Mau “ingratitude”; others simply ac- 
cept it as an instance of the savagery 
that is so close to the surface of the 
East African character. 

I think that nobody who travels in 
Kenya can help being impressed by 
the good intentions of the govern- 
ment, and if he visits the country- 
side, by the magnificence of the 
achievement of the pioneer white 
settlers, however outdated their 
opinions and their way of life may 
seem. But like nearly all the English- 
men I met in Kenya, these settlers 
lacked only the quality that is chron- 
ically lacking in whatever one means 
by the English character—an under- 
standing and compassion for the 
other person’s sensitivities. Much 
that is confusing in Kenya life, so 
many misunderstandings, such deep 
and genuine bafflement between the 
races, such a hopelessness of explain- 
ing or accepting purposes and mo- 
tivations were crvstallized during the 
trial of Kenyatta. The trial was 
punctuated with a series of these 
extraordinary moments. 

On one occasion Pritt lost his tem- 
per with an African witness and 
asked rhetorically, “Do you always 
think everyone who doesn’t agree 
with you is Mau Mau? Do you think 
Tam Mau Mau?” 

“I don’t know,” the witness re- 
plied seriously. “You come from Eu- 
rope. 

Kenyatta on the Stand 

The prosecution called Kenyatta 
himself as the last witness on its 
list. He was questioned for ten days. 
During this long, frustrating ex- 
amination, when Somerhough tried 
to establish that he had never openly 
denounced Mau Mau, the accused 
replied that he had. “The curse,” 
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Somerhough said, “was not a strong 
one and it had a double meaning.” 
Kenyatta replied that as far as he 
was concerned there was no longer 
or stronger curse. 
Somerhough said that he under- 
stood that the earth was one of the 





most sacred things on which a 
Kikuyu could take a curse. 
Kenyatta looked puzzled and 


pointed out that the fifty thousand 
people he had been addressing at 
the time could not put a single piece 
of earth to their lips, and further 
that the earth oath was an oath to 
deny or accept something, not a 
curse. The strong curse, the one that 
he had used, had been handed down 
among the Kikuyu for countless 
generations. 

Somerhough, at the end of his pa- 
tience, asked, “That is the strongest 
thing you could have done? Trans- 
lated in Baraza [the official Swahili 
paper] as “Let Mau Mau go and be 
hanged’?” 

“The translation has not the same 
meaning as the Kikuyu words to the 
Kikuyu people,” Kenyatta answered, 
making perhaps a larger generaliza- 
tion than he realized about the state 
of affairs in Kenya. 

Again, after denouncing Mau Mau 
in a public speech, Kenyatta was 
supposed to have said, “Now let us 
all take a pinch of snuff.” Again, in 
a fog of semantics and hall-under- 
stood psychology, there was a fruit- 











less exchange about whether or not 
Kenyatta had made such a comment, 
and if he had whether it meant the 
same to the Kikuyu tribesman as 
“Take all this with a pinch of salt” 
would mean to an Englishman. 

Certainly the whole world of 
curses and their ritual was foreign 
to the foreigners there. It was rather 
more surprising that even the lan- 
guage was foreign to Kenyans. But 
most frightening of all was the chasm 
between the two minds, the two 
races, and the two worlds. 


ieee AGAIN, in questioning Ken- 
yatta about an inflammatory anti- 
British speech he had made, Somer- 
hough asked him, “Did you say the 
English had relieved you of the slav- 
ery of the Arabs and then ask who 
purchased the slaves from the 
Arabs?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“Did you say that before the Eng- 
lish relieved you of Arab slavery, 
they themselves used to carry away 
slaves in a ship called Jesus?” 

In effect, Kenyatta answered that 
he had. 

“Do you know [Somerhough was 
getting angrier} when the English 
abolished the slave trade in East 
Africa?” 

“Whether they did or did not, did 
not prevent me relating a historical 
account of the slave trade. 

“Even if they abolished Arab slav- 
ery we were put into worse slavery. 
Our land was taken away and we 
were put to forced labor.” 

Somerhough protested: “This is 
not an answer; it is a speech.” 

“The wages given to our people 
were so low that we lived in a sort 
of serfdom.” The intensity of Ken- 
yatta’s voice rose. “Formerly a man 
could walk and feel like a man. All 
that was changed and we were sub- 
jected to the color bar and all kinds 
of humiliations. . . . If slavery was 
abolished, a new kind of slavery was 
introduced. When you have taken 
somebody’s land . . .” He stumbled 
over his words. “Leaving him. . .” 
His voice broke off. “I can’t go on.” 

“Go on,” Somerhough said with 
infinite sarcasm, “I am hanging on 
your lips.” 

Briskly Kenyatta recovered his 
composure, “I hope you do not fall,” 
he said in a cool voice. “If you had 
to change places with an African and 
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live like him for a week—or even 
two days—I bet you would not stay 
there. You think they are happy but 
they are not.” 


| etayeors tensions built alarm- 
ingly between the Englishmen 
themselves and continually exploded 
in quarrels in the courtroom and in 
the jeers and anger of the spectators. 
Pritt claimed that he was working 
in “Cloud Kikuyuland” where the 
normal laws of evidence have no 
meaning. After one of Pritt’s half- 
audible insults, Somerhough pro- 
tested furiously, ‘“‘How dare you, sir! 
It is intolerable and impossible! I 
cannot go on.” 

Pritt had his own grievances. “I 
have been exasperated in this case 
but I have tried to go on.” 

Thacker, the magistrate, deeply 
distressed and caught between the 
two, plaintively made his statement. 
“I am not used to dealing with abuse 
and have little training in it. . 
There have been occasions during 
this trial when I have felt it almost 
impossible to go on, and this is 
one of them.” 

In a way he was the most pitiable 
figure of all, trying the last case 
of his career, suffering from tooth- 
ache, flying to his dentist five hun- 
dred miles away on weekends and 
during recesses, guarded night and 
day by English bodyguards because, 
as an acquaintance of his put it, “If 
he convicts them the Mau Mau get 
him.” Laboriously he took long- 
hand notes on the interrogations, 
asking counsel or witnesses to re- 
peat things occasionally that he 
didn’t catch, exhausted from the 
long strain of the trial and of the 
steamy atmosphere of conflict. 

In the little Kapenguria court- 
room the trial had become an abor- 


tive and unsatisfactory _ political 
battle in which few points were 
made but everybody’s _ bitterness 
deepened. The rift between the 


races grew wider. The testimony at 
the trial seemed to be clarifying no 
issues and demolishing no barriers. 
Near the end of his days on the 
stand Kenyatta said, “The disease 
of the heart cannot be cut out with 
a knife.” 


The Defense 


After the long succession of wit- 
nesses and the special drama of 
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Kenyatta in the box, after all the 
turbulent questions that had been 
raised, Pritt’s defense seemed short 
and relatively flat. It consisted mostly 
of contradictions of what the prose- 
cution witnesses had claimed. Wit- 
nesses who were supposed to have 
been at oath-taking ceremonies de- 
scribed earlier in the trial appeared 
to testify that Kenyatta had not 
been present. For the one prose- 
cution witness who testified he had 
been present to see Kenyatta admin- 
ister the Mau Mau oath, Pritt pro- 
duced ten to say he was lying. To 
refute the prosecution witness who 
had connected Kenyatta with the 
Mau Mau initiation ceremony, Pritt 
produced eight men with contra- 
dictory evidence. 

One woman whom Pritt called to 
the box was obviously rattled by 
the whole procedure. She claimed 
that the statement she had made 
for the prosecution had been ex- 
tracted by threats and force. A 
police officer, she said, had threat- 
ened to take her up in a plane and 
drop her out. 

Why, if the statement was false, 
had she allowed her thumbprint to 
be put to it? (But that she should 
feel that a thumbprint should have 
any authority was open to question.) 
Well, her hand had been held by 
force. To her, clearly it all seemed 
quite reasonable. “I wanted to be 
released and go away,” she said. “I 
wanted to be returned to the place 
where I lived.” But most of the spec- 
tators must have sympathized with 
Thacker when he said it was a very 
peculiar position. “I cannot follow 
the African mind, I’m afraid,” he 
added sadly. 

“The question,” an English law- 
yer who had practiced for some 
years in Kenya remarked to me, 
“should be, ‘Does the African mind 
follow Thacker?’ In court,” he con- 
tinued, “as you watch these solemn 
black faces listening to English 
questions, translations, interpreta- 
tions, the whole elaborate business 
of English court procedure, what on 
earth do you suppose they make 
of it?” 

I asked him what is the biggest 
stumbling block in legal forms to 
most of the Africans. “The laws of 
evidence, I think,” he answered. 
“Especially what is hearsay and 
what isn’t. You ask a man how he 


knows something, and he says, “The 
Chief told me—how else would I 
know?’ You tell him, ‘But in that 
case you don’t know, you heard.’ 
He doesn’t understand at all and 





says, ‘But I just explained, I know 
because the Chief told me.’ Of 
course,” he added, “when you reach 
philosophic concepts like ‘a reason- 
able doubt’ you're really lost.” Most 
Africans, he assured me, think in 
terms of testing innocence by ordeal. 

How, I asked him, would they 
react to the Kenyatta trial—surely 
they didn’t see it as an elaborate 
ordeal to test him. 

“The purpose of a trial like this 
wouldn’t, in their minds, be to es- 
tablish guilt or innocence. Everyone 
would know that Kenyatta was Mau 
Mau. To them the only remaining 
thing is to settle how much he has 
to pay—how many goats or cattle.” 


Pritt’s Questions 


However it may have appeared to 
the Africans, the Europeans for the 
most part didn’t seem too surprised 
by all the shifts and contradictions 
of testimony. Such, apparently, was 
only to be expected from Africans, 
and only added another sort of misti- 
ness to an already obscure situation. 

Pritt, in his final address to the 
court, which he read in a monotone 
at breathtaking speed, used the gen- 
eral obscurity to claim that there was 
never a real case against his clients 
at all. In fact, he said, the prosecu- 
tion had never really decided just 
what the charges against Kenyatta 
were. He flung a series of questions 
calculated to disturb almost anyone 
in Kenya. If Kenyatta was charged 
with managing Mau Mau, then the 
prosecution’s job should be to show 
just what it was that he was manag- 
ing. Why, and in what fashion? In 
what office? With what policy or 
with what documents? Was he the 
sole manager? Was he just one of a 
number of members of the manage- 
ment? And, of course, at the heart of 
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all these questions was a problem 
of very long standing: What was 
Mau Mau? 

Not only, Pritt continued, were 
the charges “vague and woolly,” but 
the evidence produced by the prose- 
cution was designed to show that 
Kenyatta was sympathetic to Mau 
Mau, that he had not denounced it 
forcibly enough, that he was anti- 
European, or even, to push it to its 
furthest limits, that he had taken 
the Mau Mau oath. Of course, Pritt 
said, the defense claimed that most 
of this was untrue, but even if it 
were true, * . the charge is not of 
being friendly to Mau Mau or of 
lacking in zeal in discouraging Mau 
Mau. The charge is of managing 
Mau Mau.” 

As to the political aspects of the 
case, Pritt insisted that Kenyatta had 
never said or written anything in 
contradiction of the published state- 
ments of the moderate and constitu- 
tional policy of the Kenya African 
Union. Obviously, he indicated, the 
answer was that the government did 
not wish these Africans to carry on 
propaganda of the sort demanding 
“more land for the Africans,” as this 
would tend to be embarrassing to 
the British. 

One by one Pritt checked off the 
points made against his client in the 
prosecution's case: the points about 
the oath taking which he felt had 
been refuted by the testimony of 
his witnesses, then the evidence of 
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the three deviationist K.A.U. offi- 
cials, who, he said, were “almost as 
obsessed with Mau Mau as a Wash- 
ington politician is with Commu- 
nism.” These men had demanded 
that Kenyatta denounce Mau Mau, 
which he had done; the rest of their 
evidence could not be credited. 

On the various occasions that 
Kenyatta had spoken in_ public 
against Mau Mau there was no 
evidence that he was not sincere. 
And as for the various songbooks, 
hymnbooks, and exercise books that 
had contained verses in praise of 
Kenyatta, well, the accused could 
not be held responsible for anything 
that anybody thought fit to write 
about him, and the fact that some 
of the documents were found in his 
house certainly did not prove either 
that they were his property or that 
he had any connection with them. 

That, said Pritt, was the whole 
of the case against Kenyatta in this 
“very important political prosecu- 
tion.” Clearly, he concluded, Ken- 
yatta and the other five accused 
should be acquitted. 


Somerhough’s Summation 


Somerhough, immediately on_ be- 
ginning his final address, protested 
that Kenyatta’s trial and prosecu- 
tion were certainly not “political”; 
however, “it would be a fair retort 
to say that the court had heard a 
political defense.” 

But it was when Somerhough be- 





gan to reply to Pritt’s “Where?” 





“Why?” and “How?” that the true 
and very broad political aspects of 
the case emerged. The answer to 
“Where is Mau Mau?” was simple, 
said the prosecution counsel. Mau 
Mau was in Kenya. This was, of 
course, altogether too simple for 
some of the observers of the trial to 
swallow without any mental chew- 
ing. It stated a fact without either 
answering the question or accepting 
its real, and to Kenyans extremely 
important, meaning. 

The answer to “Why?” was slight- 
ly more complicated. “If the Crown 
were asked why it has suggested that 
these people should have managed 
and controlled Mau Mau, the an- 
swer would be ‘the lust for power.’ 
It must be that, and can’t really be 
anything else.” (Of course it could 
be something else. It could be several 
other things ranging from national- 
ist fervor to gangsterism.) “It has 
increased their prestige and in- 
creased their hold on the people so 
that they could exercise more 
power.” 


OSSIBLY unintentionally, Somer- 

hough by this statement made it 
clear that this was, after all, a politi- 
cal trial. Possibly unintentionally, 
he had suggested that the danger of 
Kenyatta and the other five accused 
lay in their increased prestige. If 
participation in Mau Mau had given 
them greater standing with their 
own people, then the _ political 
strength and use of such an organ- 
ization became obvious, and Mau 
Mau appeared as much more than 
the amorphous and_ inexplicable 
thing that Somerhough himself later 
described as “a purely barbaric 
movement accompanied by circum- 
stances of revolting savagery.” 

The answer to “How?” was, again, 
Somerhough continued, fairly sim- 
ple. Mau Mau was run largely by 
propaganda. Africans were told that 
they had been robbed of their land. 
They were encouraged to drive out 
the Europeans, and in the hymn- 
books designed to spread the propa- 
ganda there were “fantastic allega- 
tions about slavery and that sort of 
thing.” But the real damage was 
done to the “simple African” who 
was being taught to feel he had 
grievances. 

Immediately after this, Somer- 
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hough tacitly accepted the political 
and emotional power of those griev- 
ances—imaginary or otherwise—in 
his comment that if you can find 
people “to follow their leaders and 
do as they are told, obey the orders 
of the leaders and to come when 
they are called, then you are build- 
ing up an army of persons who are 
bound to yeu by a strong sanction. 
This sanction appears to have 
reached a strength which it is very 
dificult for a European to compre- 
hend.” To the foreigner the strik- 
ing point was that it is a sanction 
that for the Kikuyu, at least, super- 
seded both their previous emotional 
ties of loyalty or affection to the 
Europeans and their political ties to 
the government. 

Kenyatta, Somerhough concluded 
from his replies to Pritt’s queries, 
was the only man with the “per- 
sonality and the education” to man- 
age an organization of the scope of 
Mau Mau. 

Later in his speech, Somerhough 
came to the heart of the tangled 
situation in Kenya that had made 
the trial such an extraordinarily be- 
wildering series of cross purposes 
and muddles, and in a way diag- 
nosed the sickness of most of Africa. 
“We maintain that Mau Mau can 
only flourish in an atmosphere ol 
hatred between the races. It is no 
good telling Africans to drive out 
Europeans, or to tell Europeans to 
do likewise if they like each other. 
Neither party will listen to you. 
The only soil in which Mau Mau 
could flourish would be in soil 
poisoned by racial ‘hatred.” 

Among the Africans of various 
shades of political opinion to whom 
I talked in Kenya, certainly none 
would have disagreed with Somer- 
hough. They might, however, have 
wondered where the poisoning of 
the soil had begun. In colonization 
or in Kikuyu land hunger? In eco- 
nomic grievances or in anti-Euro- 
pean propaganda? In the color bar 
or in Mau Mau? 


The Verdict 


During the month that Thacker 
spent considering the evidence and 
the cases of the defense and the pros- 
ecution, Kenyatta’s case remained 
in the news and in the horrified con- 
versation of Kenyans.’ New Mau 
Mau conspiracies were discovered. 
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Some of the remaining African lead- 
ers who were Members of the Kenya 
Parliament and had always been 
represented as moderates were im- 
prisoned after a dramatic night raid 
in Nairobi. This inevitably em- 
phasized the political ill-health of 
the entire colony. Some days before 
Thacker gave his verdict, Mau 
Mau’s biggest and most senseless 
atrocity took place. A hundred and 
fifty Kikuyu were killed in one night 
in one of the African locations 
called Lari. Their villages were 
burned to the ground, and the 
people who tried to escape from 
the blazing huts were chopped to 
death with the pangas, simis, and 
rungus—the three typical varieties 
of knife—of the waiting terrorists. 
One story said that the massacre 
had been planned in protest against 
Kenyatta’s conviction and sentence, 





which the Africans had anticipated, 
but something had slipped up and 
the timing had been entirely mis- 
judged. Another rumor said that 
Thacker had delayed giving his ver- 
dict because he was afraid, if the 
mistimed massacre was any sample, 
of the carnage that might result. 

Another news item in the month 
before the verdict concerned Pritt’s 
departure from Kenya with the 
honors given him by the Nairobi 
Africans—a stool, a robe of colobus 
monkey skins, and a fly whisk—the 
traditional equipment of an African 
tribal elder. 

Most of the Europeans of Kenya 
seemed to feel that Pritt had only 
contributed to the worsening of the 
situation; that he had so played up 
the race war and political angles of 
the trial that he had really done 
the Africans a disservice and made 
it much harder for them to deal in 


a friendly and equitable way with 
the Europeans in the future. But 
I think an African I talked to about 
this spoke for many of his country- 
men when he said, “It is very won- 
derful for us to see an Englishman 
fight so bravely on the side of an 
African.” 


| ced nat protected by soldiers 
and Sten guns, Thacker gave his 
verdict in the Kapenguria school- 
room. For Kenyatta and the other 
five accused, the sentence was seven 
years’ hard labor—the maximum he 
had the authority to impose, though 
even that, he said in the course of 
his speech, was “quite inadequate” 
for what Kenyatta had done. 

Kenyatta replied that he and his 
colleagues were not guilty and did 
not accept the magistrate’s ruling. 
In his opinion the purpose of the 
trial was simply to strangle the 
K.A.U., “the only African political 
organization which fights for the 
rights of African people.” The 
world, he said, was meant for 
human beings to live in happily. 
Consequently he would continue to 
object to racial discrimination and 
would continue to demand—in a 
constitutional way—the return of 
African land and eventual self-gov- 
ernment. “I am not,” he said, “ask- 
ing for mercy, but that justice might 
be done and that injustice against 
the African people should be 
righted.” 

Thacker, apparently despairing of 
any solution for .Kenya’s problems, 
said, “I am sorry to say I don’t be- 
lieve you.” 


| gente in the trial Pritt had said, 
casually, “It is more important 
to fight this case than to win it.” 
Now, a year later, it is clear that 
in one way or another the case is 
still being fought—before the Privy 
Council in England and in the 
mountains of Kenya. Nobody in 
Kenya or the world can now accept 
that the Kenyatta trial and sentence 
have meant the end of Mau Mau. It 
is much more probable that they 
have marked the beginning of per- 
haps one of the most inflammatory 
chapters in history—the political and 
emotional self-assertion of the Afri- 
cans in the eastern, central, and 
southern countries of their immense 
continent. 
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Pakistan: Dilemmas 


Of an Islamic Welfare State 


J. H. HUIZINGA 


i gree was more surprised than 
the Pakistanis themselves by the 
great uproar that arose, especially 
in India, a few months ago over re- 
ports of an impending swap of Pak- 
istani bases for U.S. military aid. 
During the six weeks I was in Paki- 
stan last autumn I never heard any 
reference to the possibility or the 
desirability of such a deal. 

This is not to say that the Indian 
type of neutralism has gained as- 
cendancy in Pakistan—far from it. 
While India, rightly or wrongly, has 
made a cult of neutrality, Pakistan 
has simply considered neutrality the 
best of all calculated risks because, 
all things considered, the advantages 
of any military alliance, in view of 
Pakistan’s political and strategic 
position, don’t seem worth the 
price. But if Pakistan were able to 
secure at least some military ad- 
vantages without paying for them, 
that would obviously be another 
matter. And that appears to be the 
present status of the “deal” between 
Pakistan and the United States. 


Sige REASONS for the absence of 
neutralism of the Indian variety 
in Pakistan are many and obvious. 
India’s vast size, geographical posi- 
tion, and long history all entitle it 
to be considered a world power. 
Pakistanis, despite their nation’s 
seventy-six millions, speak apologeti- 
cally of their brand-new and still 
fragile state as “only a small coun- 
try.” Pakistan’s present leaders, un- 
like India’s, never took to Marx, 
and hence do not feel any secret 
yearnings to placate the U.S.S.R. 
Pakistan takes great pride in its im- 
pressive army and the military prow- 
ess of its troops as demonstrated in 
two world wars, while India with no 
less reason prides itself rather on its 
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unique achievement of defeating 
imperial Britain by nonviolence. 
Finally, of course, the Pakistanis 
are scared stiff, not so much of their 
unknown Russian neighbor in the 
north as of the great and very famil- 
iar Indian neighbor, who not only 
disputes their claim to Kashmir but 
also is suspected of harboring much 
the same feelings toward their new 
state as the Arabs do toward Israel. 
This, of course, has a great deal to 
do with both Pakistan’s interest in 
western aid and India’s outrage over 
the United States-Pakistan “deal.” 


Experiment in Statemaking 


Pakistan, like Israel, is the result of 
one of history’s strange experiments 
in statecraft. Few men, even ultrana- 
tionalists, would have dreamt of 
making a federal state out of two 
regions separated not only by a lin- 
guistic barrier but by more than a 
thousand miles of none too friendly 
foreign territory. The idea of an in- 
dependent country had not occurred 
even to the boldest Moslems in 
India until twenty years ago, and 
was then dismissed by nearly all 
leading Moslems as a mere “‘students’ 
dream.” It became a more serious 
project in the late 1930's, but the 
idea of a united Pakistan straddling 
the Indian colossus is younger still. 
Yet on August 15, 1947, this reck- 
lessly bold conception became real- 
ity—not because the huge problems 
it raised had been solved but be- 
cause with magnificent daring they 
had been swept aside. The founding 
fathers simply decreed ‘Pakistan 
shall be” and presto, it appeared. 

It was the British who made the 
miracle possible since they had given 
India a federal structure, complete 
with a central government, provin- 
cial governments, a _ constitution, 





and, perhaps most important of all, 
a federal way of looking at things. 

Of course this edifice was a prefab 
of British make, an emergency struc- 
ture that still had to be replaced 
by a permanent one of local de- 
sign. Only when they came to plan- 
ning this did the Pakistani archi- 
tects finally come face to face with 
all of the more profound difficulties. 

The Bengalis of East Pakistan 
demanded that their language should 
at least have parity with the Urdu 
of West Pakistan, and this has al- 
ready given rise to the fear that the 
Pushtu speakers of the North-West 
Frontier Province will soon insist 
on similar rights. Then there is the 
wrangle over the location of the 
capital, which has been resolved by 
a weird expedient: Karachi remains 
the federal capital; but for every 
other session, parliament and pre- 
sumably a good part of the govern- 
mental apparatus move at consider- 
able expense to Dacca, the capital of 
East Pakistan, eleven hundred miles 
away. Finally, the founding fathers 
of Pakistan have had to decide that 
at no time shall the two top gov- 
ernmental jobs be held by men from 
the same zone; if the Head of the 
State is a Bengali, then the Premier 
must be from West Pakistan. 

-The Bengalis claim the lion’s share 
of the seats in the Federal Assembly 
on the strength of their greater 
numbers (42,119,000 as against West 
Pakistan’s 33,568,000 in 1951), while 
the West Pakistanis claim it on the 
strength of their greater contribu- 
tion to the federal exchequer and 
the armed forces. Some representa- 
tives of each area carry their fears 
of “domination” by the other to the 
point where they openly proclaim 
their disbelief in the durability of 
the nation. 


Faith and Public Works 


It would be tragic if the very faith 
to which Pakistan owes its birth and 
survival were to prove its undoing. 
Yet that danger has recently been 
much to the fore in Karachi. Most 
of the statesmen there maintain that 
the choice confronting the nation 
is to be Islamic or not to be, but 
some see the choice rather as to be 
secular or not to be. The latter cite 
the example of Turkey: If that long- 
established nation needed the secu- 
lar leadership of a Mustapha Kemal 
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Atatiirk to meet the challenge of 
modernity, how much more so does 
the artificial State of Pakistan? 

The constitution makers in Ka- 
rachi have chosen Allah instead of 
Atatiirk. It has been laid down in 
the draft constitution that the re- 
vealed legislation of the Prophet 
shall be the supreme law of the 
land. Parliament “shall not enact 
any law which is repugnant to the 
Holy Koran and the Sunnah.” It is 
not difficult to see that the writers 
of this document, many of them 
anything but religious fanatics, had 
little choice. How could they dissoci- 
ate their state from the religion in 
whose very name it had been pro- 
claimed six years before? 

Whether the pessimistic anticipa- 
tions of the secularists will be justi- 
fied depends on how the divine law 
will be interpreted and by whom. 
The original proposal was that this 
task should be entrusted to a group 
of five Islamic scholars—a system 
clearly difficult to reconcile with the 
principles of representative govern- 
ment. The more progressive spirits 
have come up with an argument 
that enables them to quash this idea 
without incurring the odium of 
appearing to be bad Moslems. 

They insist that in Islam—the pure 
democratic Islam of the Prophet's 
revelation—there is no scope for ec- 
clesiastical lawgivers because in Is- 
lam every worshiper is so close to 
his God that there is no room for a 
mediator or interpreter between 
them; in Islam all men are equal; 
in Islam, therefore, it is the con- 
sensus of the faithful that determines 
the true interpretation of the faith; 
ergo, the only practical vehicle for 
this purpose is a popular legislature. 

Despite the success of this argu- 
ment, a great deal remains to be 
done before democracy can be ex- 
pected to put down firm roots. Even 
though the present one-party state 
may soon become a two-party state, 
the competing parties will probably 
still represent much the same upper- 
class minority social and economic 
interests, and as such profess much 
the same ideologies; the masses will 
still have no party of their own. 


HESE UNDERPRIVILEGED masses will 
have to achieve through eco- 
nomic and political organization 
that minimum of material well-being 
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required to make them see political 
freedom not as something with real 
value only for the rich but as a 
luxury they too can afford. On the 
other hand the ruling class itself, 
at its own expense and in its own 
interest, will have to raise the masses 
to this level. This cannot be done 
without two things: time and peace. 

What is Pakistan’s ruling class 
doing to acquit itself of its respon- 
sibility? It does not seem to be lack- 
ing in good intentions. These are 
laid down in no less a document 
than the constitution, which, in its 
“Directives of State Policy,” stipu- 
lates that there shall be no excessive 
concentration of wealth and that the 
state must provide the basic neces- 
sities of life to all those unable to 
earn them. Indeed, it gives practi- 
cally the full recipe for the welfare 
state. It is too soon to say what will 
come of all this, though the fact 
that taxes take nearly as large a 
slice of the higher incomes as they 
do in Britain is an indication that 
Pakistan’s rulers are prepared to 
practice what they preach. Although 
the different provincial schemes for 
land reform, for instance, have not 
yet progressed very far, development 





plans involving a total expenditure 
of almost $600 million for a period 
of six years look impressive. 


HAT OFFERS even more ground 

for hope is that those who tell 
the masses that social democracy, is 
an idle dream have not been very 
effective. The Communist Party 
appears to have little following 
aside from a small group of intellec- 
tuals in East Pakistan, and even 
there it failed to win a single seat in 
the last provincial election. 

Law and order have reigned with 
only one momentary breakdown up 
to this point. In March, 1953, 
a dispute about the true faith (of 
which there are no less than seventy- 
two varieties) led to rioting on such 
a scale that the army had to be 
called in to restore order. When the 
authorities take a step of this sort, 
the press invariably raises such a 
howl that the cause of Pakistani 
freedom seems in good hands. 

The unknown quantities are still 
time and peace. The leaders of Pak- 
istan must ultimately decide wheth- 
er the proposed “deal” with the 
United States is likely to prolong 
the time and preserve the peace. 


A G.O.P. Congressman’s Views 


On Security Investigations 


REPRESENTATIVE PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, Jr. 


AS A FRESHMAN Representative, I 
have been impressed by the im- 
portant role played by Congressional 
committees. When they function 
well, as most of them do, they con- 
tribute greatly to the passage of im- 
portant legislation. I have also been 
surprised at the relatively small de- 
gree of partisanship displayed in 
most of these bodies. As a member of 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, I 
have seen little evidence that either 
Republicans or Democrats are 
thinking of veterans’ problems in an 
exclusively political way. 

Even more surprising to me is 
the small degree of political fire- 
works on the House Education and 
Labor Committee. Although individ- 


ual members have sharply differing 
opinions, all witnesses are given a 
full and fair hearing. Each of us has 
realized that the basic question—the 
adequacy of present labor-manage- 
ment relations legislation—needs to 
be considered objectively. So far, at 
least, partisanship has been mini- 
mized. Unfortunately the general 
objectivity and balance that char- 
acterize most of our committees do 
not carry over to the competing com- 
mittees in the field of subversive 
activities. 


"yc aos for publicity among 
investigating committees is a seri- 
ous fault, as witness the extraordi- 
nary spectacle of the subpoenaing 
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contest between Senator William 
Jenner’s Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee and Representative Harold 
H. Velde’s Un-American Activities 
Committee following the now-fa- 
mous Chicago Executives Club 
speech of Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell last November 6. Another 


part of our system of checks and 
balances. It has become increasingly 
important with the growth of bu- 
reaucracy and the insulation of 


many governmental decisions from 
public opinion. 

qThey can help Congress to per- 
form what Woodrow Wilson called 





fault is the failure on the part of 
some committees to afford adequate 
protection to witnesses. As a result, 
some persons oppose all Congres- 
sional investigating committees. 
They feel these committees do more 
harm than good, and that Congress 
should restrict its investigations to 
the gathering of information needed 
in the preparation of legislation. I 
do not hold this view. When proper- 
ly employed, the investigatory func- 
tion is an extremely valuable one. 

The La Follette Senate Civil Liber- 
ties Committee of 1936 did not con- 
fine itself to preparing legislation. 
By its investigations and exposure of 
substandard working and living con- 
ditions it laid the groundwork for 
the social reforms which followed 
during the next decade or so. The 
Truman investigating committee 
during the Second World War 
earned general commendation for 
exposure of inefficiencies in our mil- 
itary procurement program. The 
Johnson Preparedness Subcommit- 
tee of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, which carried on this type of 
investigation during the Korean 
War, did another fine job. So did the 
King subcommittee, which investi- 
gated tax frauds, and the Fulbright 
subcommittee, which looked into 
the operations of the RFc. 

Such investigating committees can 
serve two valuable functions: 

q They can help Congress to 
carry out its role of “overseeing” 
the work of the Executive depart- 
ments. This function is an essential 
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the “informing” function; that is, 
they can help educate the people and 
aid them in securing the facts they 
need to perform as intelligent and 
responsible citizens. 

Investigating committees in the 
field of subversive activities need not 
be excepted from the above generali- 
zations. In the field of internal se- 
curity, as in others, Congress can do 
a useful and constructive job in 
“overseeing” the work of the Execu- 
tive branch. The primary responsi- 
bility for investigating subversion 
and for reassuring the public rests 
with the Justice Department and the 


' Fst. The role of the legislative branch 


should be of a general supervisory 
character, with Congressional in- 
vestigating committees serving as 
“watchdogs” to check on the per- 
formance of the Executive branch. 
Certainly their primary function 
should not be to develop ammuni- 
tion to be used for political pur- 
poses. 


Proposed Joint Committee 


How then should Congress deal 
with the problems presented by the 
various competing committees in- 
vestigating subversive activities? 

The problem can best be handled, 
it seems to me, by the establishment 
of a single Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Security, which would have 
exclusive jurisdiction in this field. 
On the opening day of this session 
of Congress I introduced Joint Reso- 
lution 328, providing for such a joint 
committee. 





A number of considerations led 
me to make this proposal. As I have 
stated, Congressional investigating 
committees have a highly important 
role to play. They must be em- 
ployed, however, in an intelligent, 
fair, and impartial manner. What is 
needed is a means of curtailing such 
publicity competitions among the 
committees as the Jenner-Velde af- 
fair. It is also important that investi- 
gation of subversives be put on an 
objective nonpartisan level so as to 
ensure full public support. A joint 
committee seems uniquely appro- 
priate. 


| oman advantage of a joint com- 
mittee is that it provides for a 
chairmanship alternating between 
House and Senate Members. This 
provision—which could well apply to 
all joint committees—is especially 
important in the field of subversive 
activities. It would tend to reduce 
the possibility of any one person de- 
veloping a vested interest in in- 
vestigating subversives. It might en- 
courage the committee to work as a 
unit rather than as a mere tool of a 
particular chairman. 

The question of efficiency is also 
involved. Under the present system, 
with at least three committees going 
off in different directions, it is ob- 
vious that the energy and resources 
of Congress are dissipated. From 
the standpoint of efficient Legisla- 
tive-Executive relations, furthermore, 
the joint committee would facilitate 
closer co-operation. The Justice De- 
partment and the Fai would have to 
deal with only one committee. 

The resolution I have introduced 
contains also a number of fair-play 
provisions. These would afford wit- 
nesses protections similar to those 
they would receive in a court of law. 
The problem of developing such a 
code of procedures, I realize, is not 
necessarily tied up with the proposal 
for a joint committee. Other resolu- 
tions dealing exclusively with the 
question of investigating-committee 
procedures have been introduced. 
This problem of the rights of wit- 
nesses, nonetheless, is one that arises 
most frequently in connection with 
investigations of alleged subversion. 
While considering the question of 
establishing a single committee in 
this field, therefore, Congress should 
have the opportunity to pass upon 
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the question of the rights of wit- 
nesses. In that way Congress can 
establish basic committee procedures. 
The question of adequate protection 
for witnesses is so fundamental that 
it should not simply be left to the 
committee itself. 


Even the Democrats 


Another important motivation be- 
hind my proposal is a desire to take 
the question of Communism out of 
the political arena. This is a field 
where, in the national interest, there 
is great need for reducing partisan- 
ship. If there is a continuing threat 
that Communists will penetrate into 
policymaking positions, both parties 
are equally interested. If adequate 
security precautions are being taken, 
both parties want the public to know 
it. A single committee can handle 
these problems more thoroughly and 
effectively than the three-ring bed- 
lam now in effect. 

By its very nature the topic of in- 
ternal subversion arouses fundamen- 
tal fears and emotions. Nothing 
would divide a nation or stir its most 
violent emotions more than a contin- 
uing political war based upon 
charges that a political party has be- 
trayed the national security. More- 
over, these same emotions, if not 
properly tempered and channeled, 
could even serve as a real threat to 
stable representative government. 

In the final analysis, representative 
government is based upon the citi- 
zen’s trust in the essential good will 
and integrity of his fellow citizens. 
Party government works because we 
have faith that members of both 
parties will generally strive for what 
they conceive to be the best interests 
of the nation. We abide by the rules 
of the game. These prescribe that we 
provide basic support to the party 
that wins the election and permit 
that party to govern. 

Underlying the disagreements over 
specific issues and the natural com- 
petition between parties has ever 
been a fundamental respect for the 
patriotism of the Opposition. 

If “Communists in government” is 
permitted to continue as a major 
issue between our political parties, I 
believe that this fundamental of our 
political system can become seriously 
corroded. National unity cannot be 
maintained when the loyalty of a 
great political party is constantly 
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being impugned. If you increase 
people’s fears, you eventually sap 
their strength. 

The problem of how best to han- 
dle the questions of internal secu- 
rity, like those of foreign policy and 
military security, should be dealt 
with on a nonpartisan basis. This is 
so not only because of the character 
of the general subject matter but also 
because charges against individuals 
are involved—charges similar to 
those coming before the courts. Nat- 
urally, I recognize that party respon- 
sibility makes complete agreement 
between the parties unlikely. The 
problem of subversion, however, 
could be handled more effectively if 
conducted on less of a partisan basis. 
A single joint committee, with com- 
petent personnel and sufficient pres- 
tige, would help bring this about. 


Foreign-Affairs Aspects 


The divisive effects of Communism 
as a political issue are not only do- 
mestic in character. They carry over 
into our international relations, par- 
ticularly into our relations with our 
Allies. The nations of Europe, many 
of which have long histories as great 
powers, have a natural reluctance to 
accept the United States as undis- 
puted leader of the western coali- 
tion. We should understand this, 
and win their confidence by demon- 
strating our capacity for leadership. 
Maintaining an effective coalition 
against Soviet aggression would be 
ticklish enough even if the United 


I REALIZE that many veteran leg- 
islators will view my proposal 
for a Joint Committee on Internal 
Security as impractical. Because it 
would require an alteration of our 
present committee structure, it in- 
evitably runs into certain powerful 
vested interests. Certainly the present 
odds are against the resolution’s get- 
ing out of the Rules Committee this 
session. 

On the other hand, the problem 
my proposal seeks to remedy is one 
of more than ordinary importance. 
It is a problem that has far-reaching 
domestic and international implica- 
tions. Perhaps public opinion will 
before long force leaders of both par- 
ties to take positive steps toward re- 
forming present procedures. 

This question of handling ade- 
quately the problem of internal se- 
curity is only one of a number of 
related problems which require a 
degree of maturity and stability not 
demanded even a few decades ago. 

Certainly such problems cannot 
be solved by any gimmick—not a 
joint committee, a code of fair play, 
or anything else that simple. The 
final solution will depend upon what 
kind of public attitude American 
citizens finally develop on these ques- 
tions. In the interim, however, I do 
believe that the types of machinery 
and procedures we employ are im- 
portant. They can serve as a brake 
upon violent emotions. They can 
help us direct those emotions into 
more constructive channels. Such 





States were able to present a perfect 
picture of maturity and unity in its 
domestic affairs. When we appear to 
be seriously dividing our nation with 
intemperate charges, it becomes even 
more difficult to maintain the respect 
and faith of our Allies. Sharp dis- 
unity at home could discourage the 
unity we need abroad. 


proposals can serve also as a rallying 
point for those seeking to educate 
the public concerning the necessity 
of maintaining its equilibrium and 
sense of proportion. In that way we 
can help protect our most important 
possessions — representative govern- 
ment and our rights and freedoms 
as American citizens. 








Norwalk, NATO, and the V.F.W.: 
‘What’s All the Hollering?’ 


GEORGE W. GROH 


Fk THREE DAYS in January, the 
citizens of Norwalk, Connecticut, 
had the very considerable responsi- 
bility of representing the United 
States to the rest of the free world. 
The National Council of Nato had 
selected Norwalk, a city of fifty-five 
thousand, as a showcase for “democ- 
racy in action.” Journalists from 
eight NATO nations were invited to 
see how typical Americans work, 
live, and rule themselves. 

A guided tour is usually a pretty 
dull affair, but this time the jour- 
nalists had no compiaint. A small 
group of Norwalk citizens enlivened 
the occasion with a civic spy hunt. 

As most of America knows by 
now, the spy hunters were members 
of Post 603 (Mulvoy-Tarlov-Acquino 
Post), Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
Officials of the organization an- 
nounced that they were compiling 
secret dossiers on Norwalk citizens 
accused of subversive activity. It was 
also said that the post had set up a 
committee to screen accusations be- 
fore passing them on to the FBI. 

The NATO newsmen arrived in 
Norwalk ten days after the first pub- 
lic announcement of the campaign. 
By that time, Norwalk’s spy hunt 
was being carried on amid the clatter 
of teletypes and under the sur- 
veillance of television cameras. 
The NATO newsmen caught the 
full flavor of accusation and heard 
the recriminations that arose on 
every side. Whatever else they con- 
cluded, they must have observed 
that there is no lack of speaking 
up in America. If they took the spy 
hunt at face value, however, and if 
they believed that Norwalk was in- 
deed typical, ther perhaps they con- 
cluded that in America the ruling 
passions are anger and fear. 


™ NATO observers encountered 
Norwalk at the high moment of 
an emotional binge. So, for that mat- 
ter, did the millions of Americans 
who glanced at a headline or caught 
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a brief flicker on the television 
screen. But they missed the more 
subdued, and perhaps more reassur- 
ing, spectacle of Norwalk’s hang- 
over. 

Norwalk is not actually a typical 
city to any marked degree. Perhaps 
that’s why it was chosen to repre- 
sent a many-sided nation. Its indus- 
try—small, diversified, and rather 
prosperous—normally employs some 
ten thousand people. For the past 
seven months, some fifteen hundred 
of these have been on strike at the 
Hat Corporation of America. The 





city also houses some fifteen hun- 
dred commuters, most of them 
upper-grade white-collar workers 
employed in New York. There is a 
small colony of artists and writers. 
Norwalk was the home of the 
late Senator Brien McMahon, who 
helped guide our entry into the 
atomic age. It is also the home of 
Mrs. Suzanne Silvercruys Stevenson, 
founder of the Minute Women of 
America. 

Though long a Democratic strong- 
hold, Norwalk went solidly for 
Eisenhower in 1952. But Mayor Irv- 
ing C. Freese, the leading local poli- 
tician, is about as independent as 


they come. He ran as a Socialist 
candidate, in a city that has never 
had more than seventy-five Socialist 
Party members, and was twice elect- 
ed mayor. Then he split with the 
Socialists, formed his own Inde- 
pendent Party, and was elected 
twice again. He has been mayor 
since 1947. 

Freese describes Norwalk as “a 
pleasant place to work and live. At 
least,” he adds, “that’s what I'd like 
to think that it is.” 


The Scoop 


The announcement of a general spy 
hunt was almost accidental: 

William A. Walden, Jr., a re- 
porter for the Norwalk Hour, got 
hold of a routine news release an- 
nouncing that Post 603 would par- 
ticipate in a V.F.W. national mem- 
bership drive. In the release there 
was a vague reference to the propo- 
sition that veterans must band to- 
gether and keep America strong. 
Walden is a member of Post 603, 
though not a very active one, and 
he wanted to do what he could to 
help the membership drive along. 
Also he thought he sniffed a story. 
He placed a few phone alls, 
checked his hunch, and parlayed a 
two-paragraph item into a big, black 
eight-column headline: vFw ENLISTS 
FBI AID TO CURB SUBVERSIVES; NAMES 
ARE FORWARDED TO SECURITY OF- 
FICIALS. 

The story said a lot and left a lot 
unsaid. The gist of it was contained 
in these three paragraphs: 

“With the announcement [of Na- 
tional Membership Week] it be- 
came known from sources close to 
the officials of the Norwalk post that 
names of Norwalk residents whose 
activities are questionable have been 
reported to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

“In the interests of security the 
local V.F.W. officials are guarding 
the information they have obtained 
and the names under a veil of 
secrecy. 

“One high V.F.W. official, how- 
ever, confirmed the fact that the 
names and addresses of people sus- 
pected of having an interest in activ- 
ities not related to a strong America 
have been forwarded to the proper 
authorities.” 

Norwalk’s reaction to this news 
was a relatively calm one. Nobody 
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looked under the bed for a Red. 
For that matter, nobody looked un- 
der the bed for a Veteran of Foreign 
Wars. Perhaps the outlines of the 
program were too hazy to excite im- 
mediate general interest. Four days 





passed before the Hour printed the 
first letter of public reaction. 

The letter, signed by Arthur B. 
Harris, took a favorable view. Harris 
particularly endorsed the precau- 
tions for secrecy. “For otherwise,” 
he wrote, “the accused would know 
his accuser with the result, as un- 
happy experience has revealed, that 
the accusation would be subjected 
to almost unlimited criticism from 
the accused.” 

Three days later the Hour print- 
ed an unfavorable reaction from six 
schoolteachers. The teachers took 
particular exception to secret accusa- 
tion as a security measure. “Where- 
in,” they asked, “lies the security of 
the individual to be confronted by 
his accusers, and by the charges 
against him?” 

The controversy that followed— 
and it followed very shortly—re- 
volved mostly around that point. 
The Connecticut state chapter of 
Americans for Democratic Action 
fanned it along with a newspaper 
ad describing the procedure as un- 
American to the core. The New 
York Times picked up the story and 
put it on the front page January 
27. Senator McCarthy applauded 
the program as “an excellent idea.” 
Representative Harold H. Velde 
tried to get in on the act. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was asked to com- 
ment at his press conference. 


[’ was precisely at this point, on 
January 26, that the NaTo journal- 
ists arrived in Norwalk to observe 
democracy in action. When they left 
three days later, some of them were 
still blinking their eyes. 
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President Eisenhower touched on 
the question only briefly and left it 
largely unresolved. He said that he 
didn’t see how anybody could be 
prevented from reporting Commu- 
nist suspects, and suggested that 
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dealing with false charges. In Nor- 
walk, of course, the citizens were not 


informed as to who was 
charged with what. 

Representative Velde’s contribu- 
tion was a hasty suggestion that Post 
603 submit names to him too. In 
this, as in a more notable instance, 
Velde didn’t quite catch the boat. 
The V.F.W. decided to stick with 
the FBI and stay clear of Congres- 
sional committees. 


being 


The Comrade Commanders 


In Norwalk, the search for sub- 
versives was directed by Post Com- 


mander Albert Beres and State 
V.F.W. Commander Charles J. Post, 
a local resident. Beres, fifty-five, 


served in the Navy as an enlisted 


manding officers at all times.” In the 
spy hunt he did just that. 

State Commander Post, a forty- 
three-year-old life-insurance _ sales- 
man, also served as a Navy enlisted 
man during the war. He believes 
that the recent history of our coun- 
try is a record of betrayal. 

“Back in 1926,” Post told me, 
“the V.F.W. passed a_ resolution 
asking all veterans to root out the 
subversives. If we had followed 
through on that, we could have 
avoided World War II. We would 
never have had a Korea.” 


bien THE spy-hunt clamor be- 
came general in Norwalk, Post 
lifted one corner on the veil of 
secrecy and gave the public a peep 
at the program underneath. It was 
meant to be a reassuring look. Post 
said that the program was directed 
by himself and Beres “along with 
the assistance of a group of post 
members formed into a screening 
committee.” The committee weighed 
charges on “membership or affilia- 
tion with subversive organizations, 
literature seen in their homes, and 
attendance at meetings which the 
V.F.W. had reason to suspect.” Be- 
fore names were passed on to the 
FBI, “the person suspected had to 
appear in V.F.W. files three times 
from three separate sources.” 

Post’s report raised more questions 
than it answered. Who were the 
members of this committee? What 
were their special qualifications for 
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man during the Second World War, 
collected thirteen battle stars, and 
came home to operate a successful 
filling station. He has a profound 
and unquestioning respect for the 
channels of authority and organiza- 
tion. “I believe that if you belong 
to an organization,” he said, “you 
should follow the orders of the com- 


screening the loyalty of other citi- 
zens? How many citizens had been 
screened? And how long had this 
been going on? 

Post and Beres dismissed the ques- 
tions with the general statement that 
nobody was being hurt who didn’t 
deserve to be hurt. 

Beres asked, “What’s all the 
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hollering about? What are they try- 
ing to hide? All we do is turn names 
in to the FBi. They won't be found 
guilty if the reports aren’t true.” 

Some Norwalk veterans, however, 
were not so sure that everything 
would work out for the best where 
their own reputations were involved. 
I was asked, for instance, if I were 
associated with Edward R. Murrow 
or with the New York Post. I was able 
to reply in the negative concerning 
both associations, and was informed 
that I had thereby been spared a 
punch in the nose. Articles in the 
Post and Murrow’s coverage of the 
affair on radio and television had 
been critical of V.F.W. conduct in 
the campaign. 


‘A Web, a Regular Maze’ 


Among those who lined up against 
the campaign was Mayor Freese. He 
thought it was gi¥ing Norwalk an 
unjustified reputation for both sub- 
version and hysteria. Police Chief 
Max Orlins added his disapproval 
on the purely professional ground 
that amateur gumshoes spoil an in- 
vestigation almost every time. The 
principal nonveteran to support the 
campaign was Stanley Stroffolino, a 
Norwalk druggist and a former state 
senator, who ran for mayor in 1951 
and lost, although he was the candi- 
date of the Republican, Democratic, 
and Socialist Parties. Stroffolino an- 
nounced that he had been conduct- 
ing his own one-man spy hunt, and 
said he had discovered, ‘a web, a 
regular maze of subversives right 
here in Norwalk.” 

The people who took public posi- 
tions report that they received a 
flood of letters and phone calls. On 
both sides and without exception, 
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every spokesman said that the re- 
sponse was overwhelmingly in favor 
of the position he took. That, of 
course, is quite possible. Each side 
may have been cheering its own 
spokesmen on. The Norwalk Hour 
took no editorial position, and may 
be considered a neutral source. Edi- 
tors of the paper’s “Public Forum” 
column report that their brisk mail 
ran about two to one against the 
veterans. 

Although Wayne E. Richards, na- 
tional commander of the V.F.W., 
endorsed Post 603’s campaign, not 
all Norwalk veterans were of one 
mind. Among the dissenters was Wil- 
liam Gesner, a member of the post, 
who wrote to the Hour to disassoci- 
ate himself from the campaign. 

If military service makes a man an 
expert on patriotism, Gesner is as 
expert as any. An ex-paratrooper, he 
is paralyzed from the waist down as 
the result of wounds that he received 
in Normandy. He has rebuilt his 
life from a wheel chair. He is mar- 
ried, is raising a son, and holds down 
a steady job as clerk in a Norwalk 
store. Gesner’s letter chided the pro- 
fessional veterans who presume on 
the real or imagined glories of a 
military past. “A few of these,” he 
wrote, “try to dictate to others as to 
what should or should not be done, 
how others should or should not live. 
They seem to have lost sight of the 
fact that this is a free country, and 
that it was for this freedom that we 
fought.” 

Many of Post 603’s members man- 
aged to get through the campaign 
without coming out either for or 
against. “I'd say that about thirty 
per cent of the boys were real hot 
for this thing,” one young veteran 
observed. “Another fifteen per cent 
were dead set against it. For the rest 
of us, the post is a place to drink 
a little, dance a little, have a few 
laughs.” 


A Vote of Confidence 


On January 28, post members met 
behind closed doors to pass judg- 
ment on their own campaign. The 
meeting was attended by about 
seventy-five veterans, as compared 
to the usual twenty. (The paid-up 
membership of Post 603 is about 
350.) Outside, some twenty-five rep- 
resentatives of the national press, 
radio, and television services waited 
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to report the result. Inside, the post 
officials battled for a vote of confi- 
dence that would vindicate them 
before Norwalk and the nation. 

After three hours, Beres invited 
newsmen in to hear the report. The 
post had “unanimously adopted a 
motion expressing confidence in the 
Americanism activities program... . 
Names of members on the American- 
ism committee were not disclosed at 
the specific direction of the member- 
ship.” 

According to some of those who 
attended, the rank-and-file members 
raised a row because they had not 
been consulted or even informed 
when the screening committee was 
set up. The program was endorsed, 
according to this version, after- Beres 
and Post promised that they would 
never again commit the member- 
ship to a campaign without getting 
approval in advance. Both Post and 
Beres deny this version, but they 
have seemed anxious to play down 
the spy hunt since getting their vote 
of confidence. 


B™ sAIp recently, “We don’t 
screen names any more. We pass 
all of them on to the Fi.” Appar- 
ently the lesson, as far as Beres is con- 
cerned, is that you can be too care- 
ful how you handle accusations. It’s 
best not to try evaluating them. “I 
don’t have the right,” he said, “to 
question anybody’s suspicions.” 
Post claims now that the screening 
committee was just a newspaper re- 
porter’s misconception. “A commit- 
tee is anybody,” Post told me. “If you 
report a subversive to me, then you 
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and I could be a committee on that 
case.” 

The founder of the Minute Wom- 
en of America, Mrs. Stevenson, who 
is a member of the V.F.W. auxiliary, 
has said that in fact no secret screen- 
ing committee ever existed, and 
Beres, when informed of her state- 
ment, seemed to agree. “We under- 
estimated what the public would take 
as a committee,” he said. “We're not 
looking for nobody. A man’s got to 
make himself prominent in a sub- 
versive way before we'll do anything 
about him.” 

Although State Commander Post 
still plans to confer soon with na- 
tional V.F.W. officials, and says that 
he expects to receive a renewed en- 
dorsement on his handling of the 
campaign, the Norwalk post has been 
ordered to suspend activity until an 
investigation of its methods can be 
made. “Right now,” Post told me, 
“I’m not taking any names at all. 
If you come to me and you tell me 
you know about a subversive, I'll tell 
you to take it straight to the FBI. 
There’s no reason tor me to be in- 
volved in it at all.” 


Engen wouLp have been no con- 
troversy, of course, and no cam- 
paign, if the veterans had followed 
that policy from the start. 

Only Post and Beres know how far 
they went in compiling accusations, 
and they won’t say. Maybe the spy 
hunt never did amount to much. It’s 
an excellent example, though, of a 
Red scare that got out of control. 
Two men, a life-insurance salesman 
and a filling-station operator, an- 
nounced that they were experts on 
the American way of life. They re- 
ceived an endorsement from the 
seventy-five veterans who bothered 
to attend a meeting and vote. For 
two weeks, this little band stirred up 
a city of fifty-five thousand and 
kicked up a row that was heard 
across the nation. It was heard also, 
of course, across the seas. 

If their schedule permits, the NATO 
newsmen might find it interesting 
to pay a second call on Norwalk. 
They'd find that the dust has settled 
somewhat and Norwalk is still there. 
Some citizens are pleased with the 
attention their city received, and 
some are still jittery about subver- 
sives, but most of Norwalk would 
much rather drop the subject. 
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How Universal 





Can Suffrage Get? 


WILLIAM H. HESSLER 


WICE IN His 1954 State of the 

Union speech, President Eisen- 
hower was applauded with special 
fervor: when he proposed to take 
away from convicted Communist 
conspirators the right to vote and 
when he proposed to give the right 
to vote to some six million young 
Americans aged eighteen, nineteen, 
and twenty. Of the two projects, 
the second seems much the more im- 
portant. Granting the franchise to 
six million teen-agers is far more 
likely to affect the governance of 
the country than taking it away 
from some dozens or hundreds of 
unworthy citizens. 

Now I have nothing against teen- 
agers as such. As the father of two, 
I find them extraordinarily inter- 
esting people. And on the whole I 
am sure today’s teen-agers will be 
more perceptive and more respon- 
sible citizens than their elders—when 
they become adults, which they are 
not now. But I am not persuaded 
that granting them the suffrage 
would raise the level of self-govern- 
ment in America. 

The teen-age franchise was by no 
means a new idea when the Presi- 
dent tossed it out to a vigorously ap- 
plauding Congress in January. It 
has been talked about since 1917. 
As a candidate, Mr. Eisenhower 
came out flatly in favor. His rival. 
Adiai E. Stevenson, endorsed the 
idea soon afterward. Nobody has 
taken the trouble to summon the 
arguments against it. Yet in reality 
there is only one argument in its 
favor. This was stated succinctly by 
Mr. Eisenhower himself in June, 
1952. “I believe if a man is old 
enough to fight, he is old enough to 
vote.” 

It is a meretricious argument, first 
of all, because voting and fighting 
are really quite different activities, 
no matter how similar they may 
appear in the heat of election cam- 
paigns. The qualities they demand 
of the participant are profoundly 


different. Most leaders of the armed 
forces agree that the ideal age for 
combat troops is from seventeen to 
twenty. Young men of that age 
bracket are in their prime physi- 
cally. And they are so young they 
will take risks. A certain amount of 
recklessness is useful in a combat 
soldier, provided he is under the 
command of noncoms and other of- 
ficers with the experience and judg- 
ment—and the caution—that are 
equally as necessary as bravery and 
daring in the conduct of war. 
Some years ago we were all asked 
to be indignant on behalf of a 
youthful fighter pilot who returned 
home on leave from combat, only 
to find he was still too young to 
drive an automobile in Massa- 
chusetts. This outraged a_ great 
many patriotic citizens. Yet I see no 
inconsistency here. We should make 
full use of young men in fighter 
aviation, where the object is te make 
the air unsafe for enemy fliers, but 
also do what we can to keep young 
drivers off the highways, where the 
object is to make motor travel safe. 


Reading, Fighting, Arithmetic 


There is a selective process in de- 
termining who are to fight for their 
country. Mostly, the selection is 
physical, though it is also partly 
mental. It follows logically that in 
deciding who may vote for their 
country, the selection should be 
largely mental. Surely only those 
citizens who can read should be 
allowed to cast ballots. I myself 
would restrict voting to those who 
not only can read but actually do. 

I would even go so far as to limit 
voting to those who can prove that 
they quite often read beyond the 
comic pages of the newspapers, the 
comic books, and the pulp mag- 
azines. This is a rather severe liter- 
acy test; it probably would reduce 
the potential electorate to less than 
half the total adult population. But 
I am confident that this narrowed 
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electorate would make wiser, sound- 
er judgments on candidates and 
issues alike. 

But of course this is not a prac- 
tical proposal. It would not be con- 
sidered “democratic” to strip the 
semi-literate of the right to vote. This 
is a depressing commentary on our 
time. It is thought undemocratic to 
discriminate against the ignorant, 
even to bar them from a single activ- 
ity—voting—in which ignorance is a 
crippling handicap. Actually, it 
would be no more “undemocratic” 
to disfranchise an ignoramus—a dev- 
otee of the comic books, let us say 
—than for the Army to reject a blind 
man. 

Simple literacy does not confer 
capacity to vote; it is merely a tool 
of citizenship. Voting is a process of 
making and registering judgments 
in respect to public affairs. It calls 
for some knowledge of public issues 
and personalities and some experi- 
ence on which to found critical 
judgments. 

This is where the teen-ager falls 
down. Characteristically, he or she 
has not become much acquainted 
with public problems, save through 
classes and textbooks. He is, for in- 
stance, quite likely to be unim- 
pressed by the fact that an X mark 
on a ballot is usually an authoriza- 
tion to somebody to spend some- 
body else’s money. 

In fairness, we must notice the ex- 
ceptions—the brigiat, civic-minded 
teen-agers who revel in matters polit- 
ical, and who talk glibly of civil 
rights, price supports, the treaty 
power, and the force goals of NATo. 
But the bright teen-ager’s quick ab- 
sorption of the litamies of politics 
is not really the same as gaining 
mature judgment out of experience, 
much reading, and discussion. If 
my highly literate eighteen-year-old 
daughter seems to me singularly 
wise in political matters, it may be 
just because her prejudices coincide 
so exactly with my own. 


— OVER-ALL conclusion can be 
briefly put. To extend the fran- 
chise to the age of eighteen would be 
to add to the electorate some millions 
of persons who on the average have 
less experience, less judgment, and 
less interest in the area of public 
affairs than the great electorate of 
adults, with all their failings. 
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Fighters are chosen on the basis 
of fairly realistic and rigorous quali- 
fications. Voters are not. If this de- 
duction is correct, we ought to be 
narrowing the electorate, not widen- 
ing it. And in any case, I fail to see 
why we should widen the electorate 
by six million youngsters when not 
more than five per cent of them, 
on any honest reckoning, are likely 
to bear arms in actual combat be- 
fore they become twenty-one-year- 
old voters under the ancient laws we 
have been observing. 

There is one more point. Person- 


The Great 
Cabbage Hoax 


MAX HALL 


Q* THE morning of May 1, 1952, 
millions of housewives were lis- 
tening to the NBC radio program 
named “Double or Nothing.” The 
master of ceremonies, Walter 
O’Keefe, came to the moment for 
putting the “grand slam” question. 
He announced that the contestant 
who came closest to the correct an- 
swer would win eighty dollars. The 
question was approximately as fol- 
lows: “Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 
contains 266 words. The Ten Com- 
mandments contain 297 words. The 
Declaration of Independence con- 
tains 300 words. How many words 
are in the ops order to reduce the 
price of cabbage?” The contestants 
made their guesses, and O’Keefe pro- 
claimed that the correct answer was 
26,911 words. He awarded the eighty 
dollars to the contestant who had 
come closest. Laughter and applause 
filled the studio. 

The remarkable thing about this 
episode was that the Office of Price 
Stabilization had never had a cab- 
bage order of any length whatever. 
During its entire existence, Ops never 
attempted to place controls on the 
price of cabbage. 

The first time I heard the claim 
that ops had a 26,91l-word cabbage 
order was in August, 1951, nine 
months before the “Double or Noth- 
ing” broadcast. Michael V. DiSalle, 








ally, 1 am not greatly exercised about 
this issue of teen-age voting. But 
there may be some doughty citizens 
who do feel strongly about it and 
want to wage a real fight to keep the 
voting age at twenty-one. To any 
such, I now offer a superb argument. 
I merely suggest it. I prefer not to 
use it myself. 

Around the great globe, twenty- 
one years is almost invariably the 
minimal age for voting. But there is 
one major country in which eight- 
een-year-olds now vote. That country 
is the Soviet Union. 


then Director of Price Stabilization, 
was in Memphis, Tennessee, to ad- 
dress the annual convention of the 
Southern Garment Manufacturers 
Association, and I was with him by 
reason of being the ops Director of 
Public Information. The toastmas- 
ter, introducing DiSalle, made a long 
speech in the course of which he 
stated that the Gettysburg Address 
had 266 words, the Ten Command- 
ments 297, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence 300, and the ops cabbage 
order 26,911. This surprised DiSalle 
as much as it did me, but he con- 
tented himself with beginning his 
address, “Took the chairman nearly 
twenty-six thousand words to intro 
duce me.” 


Bumper Crop 


Back in Washington, we soon learned 
that the cabbage hoax was breaking 
out in all parts of the country. It 
showed up in letters to the New 
York Daily News, the Tulsa Tribune, 
and other papers. Editorial writers 
began taking it as a text. The New 
England Homestead, of Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts, printed the item. 
So did the Inland Printer, of Chi- 
cago. Someone sent me a food com- 
pany’s newsletter which attributed 
the cabbage statement to the Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America. I 
wrote to Paul S. Willis, president of 
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that association. He replied that his 
staff had included the item in a re- 
cent circular because of its humorous 
slant, but “we did not create it and 
we have no interest in circulating 
it.” About this time ops officials who 
had served in the wartime Office of 
Price Administration told me that 
the same story had been circulated 
in opa days. It was a hoax then too, 
for opaA had no 26,911-word regula- 
tion devoted to cabbage. (Opa, un- 
like ops, did have a regulation cov- 
ering all fruits and vegetables, cab- 
bage included.) 

I did not discover who invented 
the cabbage hoax in the 1940's, nor 
who first applied it to ops in the 
1950’s, but I know many people and 
publications that kept it alive. Some, 
when informed of its apocryphal 
nature, printed retractions. For ex- 
ample, when the Sheboygan, Wiscon- 
sin, Press produced an _ editorial 
entitled “Too Much Cabbage in 
ops Orders,” I wrote a polite letter 
to the editor, and the editor printed 
my letter under the heading ap- 
PARENTLY WE FELL FOR POLITICAL 
PROPAGANDA. The New York Herald 
Tribune was another paper that 
apologized, but on the very same 
day the cabbage story sprang up 
again in the Redondo Beach, Cali- 
fornia, Daily Breeze. 


Let’s Play Guessing Games 


On November 23, 1951, the Asso- 
ciated Press carried a humorous 
story about our difficulties in com- 
bating the hoax. This story was 
widely printed and a Philadelphia 
man wrote hotly to DiSalle asking 
why cabbage wasn’t under control. 
But the A.P. story didn’t keep the 
cabbage order from winning recog- 
nition in a newspaper column by 
Dr. George W. Crane, called “Test 
Your Horse Sense” and distributed 
by the Chicago Tribune Syndicate. 
Problem 6 of “Test Your Horse 
Sense” as it appeared in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, the Washington 
Times-Herald, and other papers on 
December 14, 1951, began as follows: 
“Greatness is often linked with sim- 
plicity as you may observe when you 
try to solve this problem which I 
have adapted from the ‘Inland Print- 
er.’ You deserve one point for each 
correct matching of the items in the 
left hand column below, with their 
word length, as indicated in the right 
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hand column.” ‘lhe two columns 
looked like this: 


(a) Lincoln's 
Gettysburg 
Address 

(b) Declaration of (w) 
Independence 

(c) The Lord’s (x) 
Prayer 

(d) The Ten Com- 
mandments 

(e) OPS order to 
reduce the 
price of cab- 
bage 


(v) 66 words 


197 words 
266 words 
(y) 1,348 words 


(z) 26,911 words 


The answer, as supplied by Dr. 
Crane, brought (e) and (z) into a 
cozy alliance. It is interesting to note 
that Dr. Crane avoided the error of 
ascribing only 300 words to the Dec- 
laration of Independence. Most pub- 
lications had accepted the figure 300 
without question. Not the meticu- 
lous Dr. Crane. His estimate of 1,348 
words comes fairly close to my own 
count of 1,322 (1,439 including sig- 
natures). 


Foghorns et Al. 


At this point I must digress to take 
the reader down a curious bypath. 
Suddenly the final sentence of the 
hoax began appearing not as a 26,- 
9ll-word cabbage order but as a 
12,962-word regulation on manually 
operated foghorns. 

Though I never discovered the 
fountainhead of the cabbage hoax, 
the foghorn version-was easy to trace. 
Its inventor was Ray H. Wilson, who 
was then the editor of Business Ac- 
tion (later changed to Washington 
Report), a weekly publication of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. This is how it happened: The 
cabbage item came to Wilson’s atten- 
tion. He wanted to reprint it but 
decided to check its accuracy. In no 
time he learned that the cabbage 
order did not exist. Therefore he 
searched for some other commodity 
that he could substitute for cabbage. 
He found foghorns, and on Novem- 
ber 10, 1951, Business Action pub- 
lished the following: 


297—Words in Ten Commandments 
266—Words in Lincoln’s ‘ Gettysburg 
Address 
12,962—Words in OPS order establishing 
the ceiling price of manually oper- 
ated foghorns and other manufac- 
tured items 


What Business Action omitted to 
say was that the “other manufac- 
tured items” were about 376 in num- 
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ber and included practically every 
kind of machinery—for example, oil 
burners, X-ray apparatus, tractors, 
trucks, abrasive products, soot blow- 
ers, freight cars, well-drilling equip- 
ment, escalators, and rock crushers. 
Wilson had got his hands on the 
Machinery Regulation, one of the 
most comprehensive of all ops orders. 

The foghorn version caught on 
readily. Local Chamber of Com- 
merce publications reprinted it (for 
example, the Grand Rapids Cham- 
ber of Commerce News under the 
heading WONDERS OF BUREAUCRACY). 
Daily newspapers reprinted it (for 
example, the Sacramento Union un- 
der the heading NEW DEAL VERBOS- 
1Ty). On November 21, 1951, all 





members of Congress received a 
newsletter, unidentified as to source, 
which contained the following para- 
graph: 

“DISALLE AND WORDAGE: In the 
Ten Commandments there are 297 
words; in Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress, there are 266 words. In an ops 
order establishing a ceiling price on 
manually operated foghorns, etc., 
there are 12,962 words.” 

This item, in which Wilson’s 
phrase “and other manufactured 
items” had been reduced to an in- 
conspicuous “‘etc.,” appeared forth- 
with in some of the newsletters 
which Congressmen write for publi- 
cation in their home districts. One 
such newsletter was that of Repre- 
sentative Allan Oakley Hunter of 
Fresno, California. Hunter’s newslet- 
ter reached the desk of a Washington 
correspondent for the North Ameri- 
can Newspaper Alliance, who quoted 
the foghorn item in an N.A.N.A. 
feature article. Soon thereafter a cer- 








tain editorial appeared in many 
small newspapers—for example, in 
the Anaheim, California, Bulletin 
on January 1, 1952, and in the Potts- 
ville, Pennsylvania, Republican on 
January 31, 1952. The editorial 
began: 

“In one of his Washington col- 
umns, Steffan Andrews of the North 
American Newspaper Alliance quot- 
ed a Congressman as saying: ‘In the 
ten commandments there are 297 
words, in Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress 266 words, but in an ops order 
setting ceiling prices on manually 
operated fog horns there are 12,962 
words.” ” 

By now, as you see, the regulation 
had become simply an “order setting 
ceiling prices on manually operated 
fog horns.” Gone were the words 
“and other manufactured items,” 
and gone was the “etc.” The edito- 
rial continued: 

“No one would expect the master- 
minds at ops to produce anything 
within cannon shot of the ten com- 
mandments or the Gettysburg ad- 
dress. But the ops order on the vital 
subject of fog horn prices is a perfect 
example of how the bureaucrats 
work, once they get a taste of power. 
The red-tape gets thicker and thicker. 
The orders become more and more 
verbose—and, of course, more and 
more difficult to understand and fol- 
low. Some of the orders, in fact, have 
been masterpieces of utter confu- 
sion... .” 


Back to Cabbages 


The foghorn version soon spent it- 
self, but the great cabbage hoax kept 
rolling along. On January 11, 1952, 
the New York Journal of Commerce 
published the cabbage yarn, but in- 
stantly realized its error. The editors 
sent word that they would welcome 
the facts. Almost by return mail I 
gave them the facts about both cab- 
bage and foghorns, and on January 
16 the publisher, B. J. Ridder, put 
these facts into a front-page column 
headed KILL THAT sTory. Feeling 
encouraged, I had my letter repro- 
duced and sent as a memorandum to 
all ops offices. As a result, the Youngs- 
town Vindicator, the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, and quite a few other 
papers debunked the hoax. When a 
Long Island grocer named Harold 
Stoner inserted the cabbage yarn in 
an advertisement in the Garden City 
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Daily Telegram, an ops man hurried 
to the editor with my memorandum. 
The editor wrote a piece in which he 
gave the true facts, then added, “And 
speaking of words, we took the time 
to count and found out that Mr. 
Hall himself used 1,008 words to 
complain about the cabbage hoax in 
his memorandum.” 

The truth now seemed to be 
worming its way into print with in- 
creasing frequency, but not fast 
enough. A businessman in Louisville 
had the untrue statesments printed 
on blotters. Rilea W. Doe, a vice- 
president of Safeway Stores, Inc., re- 
cited the cabbage item to the Rotary 
Club of San Bernardino, California. 
The Directors Digest of the U.S. 
Savings and Loan League printed 
the story and credited it to the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press. The Wall Street 
Journal printed it on March $1, 
1952, and credited it to Edward T. 
Prosser of Hicks & Price, a firm of 
stockbrokers in Chicago. Morgan 
Beatty, an NBC- commentator, saw 
it in the Wail Street Journal and re- 
peated it on the radio. I telephoned 
Beatty. He was apologetic. On his 
next broadcast he explained that no 
cabbage order existed, and he chided 
the Wall Street Journal for printing 
the story without checking its ac- 
curacy. 


No Soap, No Soup 


But apparently some people didn’t 
hear Beatty, for on May 1, as al- 
ready mentioned, “Double or Noth- 
ing,” another NBC show, awarded 
an eighty-dollar prize in connection 
with the cabbage order. Walter 
O’Keefe had scarcely signed off 
when Mrs. Leona Eviline Kidwell, of 
North Arlington, Virginia, dialed 
ops headquarters in Washington. 
Mrs. Kidwell had read somewhere 
that the cabbage order was a myth, 
and she called to say that she was 
downright bewildered. We got in 
touch with the ops information offi- 
cer in Los Angeles, where the radio 
program had originated. The ops 
man asked O’Keefe to correct the 
mistake on a later program. He also 
told O’Keefe that he intended to 
issue a news release to set the record 
straight. 

O’Keefe reported later that his 
sponsor, the Campbell Soup Com- 
pany, did not want any corrections 
made. An ops man then wrote to 
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Ward Wheelock Company of Phila- 
delphia, the sponsor’s advertising 
agency. The reply, dated May 27, 
1952, and signed by Robert C. Alex- 
ander, was as follows: “We under- 
stand your position in the ‘cabbage 
story’ and are very glad to help. 
However, we too have a position. We 
run a quiz program, and for the most 
part we have very few errors. When 
one does occur, we don’t want to 
publicize it. From experience we 
have found it bad business to try to 
publicize such mistakes . . .” 

Mrs. Kidwell received a chatty 
letter signed by O'Keefe, praising 
her alertness and notifying her, “I 
am sending you an assorted case of 
Campbell soup.” That was almost 
two years ago. She still hasn’t re- 
ceived the soup. 


Left at the Post 


In the summer of 1952 the cabbage 
yarn was in Walter Winchell’s col- 
umn, Bennett Cerf’s column in the 
Saturday Review, and Tide, a maga- 
zine for the advertising profession. 
Winchell and Tide credited it to the 
Sales Executive Club of Pittsburgh. 
Cerf, apparently relying on the Wall 
Street Journal, credited it to Edward 
T. Prosser of Hicks & Price, Chicago. 

Meanwhile Mike DiSalle had been 
succeeded by Ellis Arnall. Arnall 
was succeeded by Tighe E. Woods in 
September, 1952. Woods promptly 
arranged a series of meetings with 
housewives. At the Cincinnati meet- 
ing on September 23, a woman arose 
and said: “I call your attention to 
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the fact that there are 297 words in 
our immortal Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, but ops has 26,911 words 
in an order regulating the price of 
cabbage.” Ohio at that time was the 
scene of a political race between U.S. 
Senator John W. Bricker and Mike 
DiSalle for Bricker’s Senate seat. In 
one speech, Bricker ridiculed ops for 
its 26,91l-word cabbage regulation. 
DiSalle promptly offered to give 
$5,000 to Bricker’s campaign fund if 
Bricker could produce the regula- 


tion. Bricker dropped the subject. 

Not long afterwards, I left the 
Office of Price Stabilization. Months 
passed. One day a friend telephoned 
and referred me to the editorial page 
of the February 7, 1953, issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post. This is what 
I saw: 


SOVIET OFFICIAL WORDAGE 
OUTDISTANCES EVEN OPS 


“The Soviets, as they keep telling 
us, have invented everything worth 
inventing .. . Not so long ago, some 
socialist - minded Washingtonians 
tried to give the Muscovites a run 
for their rubles. But the evidence 
shows that they never really had a 
chance. 

“We cite as witnesses the Sales 
Executive Club, of Pittsburgh, and 
a comparatively recent Associated 
Press dispatch from Moscow. The 
Pittsburgh executives, probably scrib- 
bling carelessly on their club’s table- 
cloth, offer a set of comparative 
statistics on verbosity. They find that 
the Lord’s Prayer is made of sixty- 
six words, Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress of 264 words, the Ten Com- 
mandments of 322 words, and the 
United States Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of 1318 words. By compari- 
son, these statisticians assert, the Of- 
fice of Price Stabilization’s order 
setting the price on a head of cab- 
bage ran to 26,911 words.” 

The editorial then said a factory 
in Siberia received from the Kharkov 
Institute of Fire Bricks a question- 
naire consisting of 1,487,400 ques- 
tions—“sure to bring a blush of 
shame to the checks of our ops.” 

I have also talked with a naval 
reserve officer who attended a man- 
agement training course at the Navy 
Department in Washington. He re- 
ported that the instructor cited the 
ops cabbage order as an example of 
how not to do things. 


BY Now there is no doubt in my 
mind that the next price-control 
agency, if there is one, will have a 
26,91 1-word cabbage order too. And I 
was not in the least surprised when 
a recent Associated Press story from 
London quoted a Member of Parlia- 
ment as saying that the Lord’s 
Prayer had 55 words and the Magna 
Charta 650, but an explanation of 
Britain’s controls on the use of shell 
eggs required 29,000 words. 
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VIEWS & REVIEWS 


‘Our Women Are Wonderful,’ 
The American Said Sadly 


MARYA MANNES 


““T pon’T KNOW wy,” said one dele- 
gate to another over lunch, 
“there is all this fuss about American 
women. I think they are the most 
wonderful women in the world.” 

“I’m glad you think so,” said the 
other delegate, who was an Amer- 
ican. 

“There is always this criticism,” 
the foreigner went on. “They are 
cold, they are selfish, they are 
spoiled, they are this and that. Let 
me tell you something about our 
women.” 

The American listened attentively. 

“Our women can be only one 
thing at a time. If they are beauties, 
they spend their lives being beauties. 
If they are housewives, that is all 
they do. If they are intellectuals, 
they are ugly. If they are rich, they 
are lazy. If they are poor, they are 
sad. If they are seductive, they are 
not anything else. If they aren't 
seductive, they are social workers. 
But, ah, my friend, one American 
woman can be everything! I see 
what a really free society can do for 
a woman. It is unique.” 

“I agree with you,” said the Ameri- 
can. “I married one. Our women are 
wonderful.” 


“A® YOUR WIFE,” said the for- 
eigner. “So beautiful, so talent- 
ed, so kind.” 

“She is all of those things,” said 
the American. “And more.” 

“You say that so sadly, dear fel- 
low. But why?” 

“Because no man,” said the Amer- 
ican, “can live up to that. Because 
American women are not only our 
equals. They have become our su- 
periors.” 

“Nonsense,” said the foreigner, 
without much conviction, 

“But it is true. We have lost our 
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ascendancy. Or rather, we have laid 
it voluntarily at their feet. My God!” 
said the American, warming up. 
“Look around you in any restaurant. 
What do you see? Beautiful, well- 
groomed, vivacious, healthy women 
—with homely, badly dressed, tired 
men.” 

“You had the handsomest army in 
the world, dear fellow.” 

“Ah, yes, the young men. Before 
they abdicate.” 

“But why do you abdicate?” 

The American shrugged. “Because 
it is easier that way. Because we are 
too busy or too tired to impose our 
will on our women. Why should we, 
anyway? They are wiser.” 

The foreigner shook his head. 
“That is wrong—very wrong. The 
man must be the leader. It is natural 
law. It is the only way the human 
equation can work.” 

“But it does not produce the 
American woman—of whom you 
think so highly. She would never be 
what she is if she were dominated 
by her man. It is her very freedom 
that has made her all those things 
you see and admire. She has become 
a whole human being, not a sort of 
appendage to a man.” 

“She is still not a man,” said the 
foreign delegate. “Even if she in- 
vades your offices and your tennis 
courts and your law courts—you still 
have your private empire.” 

“It is a dwindling one,” said the 
American, “reduced to a few week- 
end hours when the children are not 
around.” 

“Because, my dear fellow, you are 
always in a hurry,” said the for- 
eigner, “and then, you never go 
home for lunch. It is a big mistake. 
There is nothing that so unifies the 
sexes as a leisurely lunch with wine, 
followed by a siesta.” 





The American laughed. “You can 
imagine how much work would get 
done in the afternoon. And besides, 
one’s wife would be out—at a com- 
mittee luncheon or something.” 


ine FOREIGNER cocked his head to 
one side quizzically as he looked 
at his colleague. “May I say some- 
thing more about these magnificent 
women of yours—and about your- 
selves?” 

“Go ahead.” 

“It seems to me that there is a 
strong analogy in the relation of 
the American public to their govern- 
ment and the American woman to 
her man.” 

The American delegate waited. 

“I believe,” said the foreigner, 
“that both your public and your 
women want leadership and that 
your government and your men are 
afraid to give it.” 

“Or incapable?” the American sug- 
gested. 

“I don’t think so. Merely afraid. 
Afraid of losing votes. Afraid of los- 
ing popularity. Look at your delega- 
tion here. Why do they seem so dif- 
fident? It’s as if they always had one 
ear nervously cocked for the reaction 
from home. This fear, my dear man, 
is losing you both your leadership 
and your women.” 

“The alternative is a dictator- 
ship.” 

“Ah no, ah no!” protested the for- 
eigner vehemently. “You must not 
confuse leadership with dictatorship. 
To lead is to show the way.” 

“There is a fine line there—a dan- 
gerous one.” 

“Not in your country,” said the 
other delegate, “and not with your 
women. The people make their lead- 
ers.” 

“And the women make their 
men?” asked the American. “Isn't 
that an admission that both the 
American people and the American 
women do not want to be led?” 

“No. It is only an admission that 
you—you American men—do not 
want to lead. And that is a tragedy.” 


OTH MEN looked at the clock and 

rose. As they parted, the Ameri- 

can said, “Tell me, if you were not 

already married, would you marry 
an American woman?” 

“Heaven forbid!” said the for- 


eigner. 
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Lives, Times, and Fortunes 


Of Some News Magaziners 


JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH 


Tue Deatu oF Kincs, by Charles Werten- 
baker. Random House. $3.95. 
i THIs new novel, Charles Werten- 
baker goes to exceptional pains 
to make clear that he isn’t talking 
about any particular magazine, pub- 
lisher, or person. The usual one-sen- 
tence disclaimer of resemblances to 
the quick and the dead is here ex- 
tended to two full paragraphs, al- 
though perhaps without proportion- 
ate increase in conviction, and Bea- 
con, the news magazine around which 
the story turns, is shown to be in 
explicit competition with Time, 
while a shadowy reference to a third 
competitor exonerates Newsweek. 
This is just as well, for Mr. Wer- 
tenbaker portrays some of the most 
disagreeable people in modern fic- 
tion, who, I am happy to add, do not 
resemble my own friends in this busi- 
ness. However, the reason that Mr. 
Wertenbaker’s people, or most of 
them, behave so repulsively is of 
considerable practical importance in 
our time. Some justification has al- 
ways been needed for bad manners. 
Of late it has been high principle 
that if one is sufficiently committed 
to the belief that he is exposing the 
truth, unearthing hyprocrisy or 
treachery, or simply saving the coun- 
try, he can view with equanimity 
actions that would have seemed un- 
couth to a Visigoth. Mr. Werten- 
baker’s men take exceptional ad- 
vantage of this release for their re- 
pressed nastiness 


How: Mr. Wertenbaker’s sub- 

ject is not the pathology of 
the common heel, although he con- 
tributes importantly to the subject, 
but the more elevating question 
of how the intellectual accom- 
modates himself to one kind of 
modern journalism. His story con- 
cerns five competent, idealistic, and 
moderately ambitious young intel- 
lectuals who, in the 1930’s, are the 
top men in a young but coming 
news magazine. The publisher, 
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Louis Baron, is depicted in those 
days as a tolerant and liberal though 
somewhat determined chap, and the 
organization is small, informal, and 
democratic. 

With the passage of years, the war, 
and the cold war, the enterprise be- 
comes large and bureaucratic; some 
very New Yorkish Philistines move 
in to manage the business opera- 
tions; the publisher becomes _in- 
creasingly conservative and increas- 
ingly settled in his views on what 
should be done for the Chinese and 
to the Russians. He also becomes 
exceedingly alarmed about Com- 
munism, which poses some interest- 
ing problems in a staff that was 
recruited in the days when Marxism 
was in flower, even—or perhaps es- 


pecially—among the carriage trade. 

As might be expected, the boys, 
who represent a fair cross section of 
political attitudes of the 1930’s— 
only one seems to have been a de- 
vout party member—have a rough 
time. One gets himself killed in 
North Africa; one escapes from Com- 
munism by way of a sanitarium; one 
takes the rap for perjury; two end up 
in the job market, although with a 
good piece of severance pay. The 
magazine passes into the hands of 
those who are conveniently devoid 
of belief. The story is of the triumph 
of the faceless and the faithless. 


Clashing Cerebral Gears 


There can be no doubt that Mr. 
Wertenbaker has isolated a genuine 
and wholly contemporary kind of 
American tragedy. His diagnosis of 
its causes is also sound. In an ideal 
world the _ intellectual—the man 
whose stock in trade is ideas—would 
undoubtedly make his living by pub- 
lishing his own thoughts directly to 
the consumer. Then if he got out 
of step with the world, that intel- 
ligence would come to him directly 
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from the customer. Were he so re- 
jected, there would be no single 
other human being whom he could 
blame. 

The modern news magazine is, 
without question, at the other ex- 
treme from this Spencerian ideal. 
Between the writer and the world 
stands not only a publisher but also 
a whole hierarchy of editors, review- 
ers, and censors. The intellectual 
learns of his own dissonance not 
from the response (or absence there- 
of) of a larger public, or even from 
the executive violence of a publisher 
whose right to intervene is made 
explicable by the fact that he owns 
the business. Rather he gets the 
word from his immediate superior 
in the bureaucracy who improves, 
alters, or supprésses his copy in 
accordance not with a higher wis- 
dom but with a higher rank. 

In a time of changing ideological 
fashion, which the top command is 
following or even promoting, it is 
obvious that there will be a great 
deal of remeshing and clashing of 
the cerebral gears all through the 
machine. This is especially true if 
there is an urge—which was very 
strong on Beacon—not only to tell 
the reader the news but to-be firm 
with him on what he should think 
about it. 

It is hardly worth saying that the 
result is some singularly profound 
personal hatreds, some highly ag- 
gravated neuroses, and a certain 
number of personal tragedies. 

That is the system of which Mr. 
Wertenbaker’s boys were the vic- 
tims. If I interpret him correctly, 
his disposition is to divide the blame 
among the arrangement itself, a 
larger environment that is given 
to great swings in political faith 
and fashion, and a publisher who 
accepts and exaggerates the latter. 
This seems proper, but it m._, be 
that more of the fault lies with his 
heroes than he implies. 


The Total Commitment 


The besetting sin of the news mag- 
azine in our time is not its politics 
or its point of view but its dreadful 
certainty. Its readers, fortunately, 
seem to have developed a certain 
immunity which keeps them from 
adjusting their lives to the dis- 
asters or the millennia which are 
foreseen fifty-two times a year. It is 
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far less certain that those who do 
the writing have developed a similar 
detachment. 

This seems to me an important 
source of difficulty for Mr. Werten- 
baker’s unfortunates. Week by week 
and year by year they seem to have 
been not only deeply involved with 
destiny but also overpersuaded as 
to its current shape. When they are 
caught up by the idea of the Revo- 
lution, the New Deal, the war, or 
the postwar threat of Communism, 
or of the witch hunt, they are 
caught up completely. They seem 
never to have allowed themselves 
any doubts. 

The total commitment to the mo- 
ment has an interesting parallel 
in the phenomenal love affairs of 
Mr. Wertenbaker’s people. In the 
top echelons of Beacon, wives were 
exchanged with a frequency which 
must have made it hard at times 


for some of the overburdened edi- 
tors to remember what apartment 
to go home to at night. However, 
there was nothing casual about this 
horizontal Paul Jones. Each affair 
touched the very wellsprings of de- 
vout passion. No one ever allowed 
himself to think that with time 
the passion—even as General Mac- 
Arthur’s grip on _history—might 
just fade away. 

I may do Mr. Wertenbaker a mild 
injustice, but I think he admires his 
people for this depth of commit- 
ment. I do not. Presumably an in- 
tellectual should be intelligent, and 
intelligence suggests that no faith 
can be quite total. There ought to 
be some reservations, some room for 
new evidence. If his boys hadn't 
gone overboard for Marx, the New 
Deal, or for the liberal Louis Baron, 
they might have been both happier 
and more useful in the longer run. 


The Tyranny of Virtue, 


The Emptiness of Tolerance 
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Rocer WiLuiAMs: His CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
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W° MAY be truer to the heroes 
of our past if, while we re- 
member their faith, we forget their 
slogans. A man’s specific words and 
acts are bound to the conditions 
of his time; the attempt to follow 
them in another age may serve pur- 
poses which would have been en- 
tirely foreign, and maybe repugnant, 
to the man in whose name the at- 
tempt is made. One wonders, for 
example, about some of those who 
now, after a century and a half of 
industrial and political revolution, 
call themselves “Jeffersonian” Demo- 
crats. 

Or take Roger Williams. Some 
modern scholars see him as a lib- 
eral individualist and “irrepressible 
democrat.” V. L. Parrington, search- 
ing around in the dim, early days 
of “crabbed theology” for someone 
he could be enthusiastic about, 
pounced on Williams and, in effect, 


made him the first progressive. The 
panegyric in Parrington’s Main Cur- 
rents in American Thought says 
Williams was “A child of light,” “A 
humane and liberal spirit,” “‘a demo- 
crat,” “a Leveler’; he was “con- 
vinced that society with its caste in- 
stitutions dealt unjustly with the 
common man,” and “spent his life 
freely in the cause of humanity”; 
perhaps best of all, he was “pri- 
marily a political philosopher rather 
than a theologian.” 

Some Baptists and religious-lib- 
erty groups often make Williams 
still more specifically useful for mod- 
ern purposes; he was the “prophet 
of religious freedom,” and he first 
enunciated that “absolute principle” 
of an “impregnable wall” of separa- 
tion between church and _ state 
which, these groups insist, we should 
vigilantly maintain today with all 
the political weapons at our com- 
mand. 

Two questions arise about these 
pictures of a hero of our past: How 
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true are they as history? What frac- 
tion of that truth is really applicable 
to modern conditions? 


The Allegorical Key 


Perry Miller’s new book answers 
the first of these questions about 
Roger Williams and by implication 
helps answer the second. Mr. Miller 
gently explains, in his own words 
and by reprinting major parts of 
Williams’s work in readable form, 
that Williams was a man of the 
seventeenth, century, not the twen- 
tieth; a Calvinist and not the kind 
of “seeker” who shed the dogmas 
Parrington did not like; a defender 
of religious liberty only in terms of 
a now antiquated theory of Biblical 
interpretation and not in terms of 
modern liberalism. 

But Mr. Miller is not at all de- 
bunking Williams; he is not playing 
the intellectual’s game of being one 
up on the prevailing interpretation. 
He is not using the “it-really-isn’t 
so” gambit, popular with professors 
who would shock their students into 
wakefulness. This kind of thing may 
be as much a false modernization as 
what it supplants: Where the ad- 
mirers use modern categories to find 
their hero fulfilling them, the de- 
tractors use modern categories to 
show how he fails to fulfill them. 
Mr. Miller avoids either kind of 
modernizing; he helps us to -look 
at Roger Williams in his historical 
place. 

If Mr. Miller’s book does have 
just a touch of one-upmanship of 
its own, it is of the scholarly kind 
which insists it has the one crucial 
“key” by which this man’s ideas 
may be properly understood. This 
move may be a bit too neat and 
conceptual; it may assume that great 
men have been as intellectual, as 
consistent, and as clear as biog- 
raphers ana students wish them to 
have been. But in this case it does 
make plain how different Roger 
Williams’s ideas were from modern 
liberal ones. 

The answer to the first question 
about these modern pictures of 
Williams appears to be that they 
are indeed modern; they impute to 
him certain positions which were 
never his. 

But as to the second question, re- 
turning Roger Williams to his time 
does not make him irrelevant to our 
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time. It changes the nature of his 
relevance. He dealt with different 
institutions, with different problems, 
in a different language. His rele- 
vance for our times rests not in the 
immediate circumstances but in the 
way he dealt with those circum- 
stances. 


‘Absolute Separation’ 


On the complex problems of church- 
state relations, for example, he 
no longer appears just as the heroic 
spokesman of the simple, absolute 
modern position which insists on 
meticulously untouchable relations 
between church and _ state. His 
position was related to his time; it 
was more complex than that of to- 
day’s “impregnable-wall” people; 
and it was more concerned with the 
nature of faith than with institu- 
tional relationships. 

Roger Williams appears in the 
pages of Mr. Miller’s book as one 
who knew that the times had a way of 
changing. He often used against his 
opponents a how-would-it-be-with- 
the-shoe-on-the-other-foot type of 
argument. (“. . .I conceive Mr. Cot- 
ton himself, were he seated in old 
England again, would not count it 
a mercy to be banished from the 
civil state. . . .”) Well, times have 
changed again, and drastically, and 
the shoe is indeed on the other foot. 
Baptists are no longer hunted groups 
of peasants in Europe or odd out- 
fits in the cast-off Providence Planta- 
tions, but powers in the South and 
big denominations in the North, with 
more followers than the Protestant 
groups that once despised them, 
with wealth and world-wide organi- 
zation and a lobby in Washington— 
to work, of course, for separation of 
church and state. Secular creeds, 
then unthinkable, are now the domi- 
nant religions of the land. And 
church and state have changed 
drastically, too. Church and state 
are separate, and have been for a 
century and a half. The state or- 
ganizes a great part of our life, and 
particularly handles almost all ed- 
ucation. The church, which then 
limited the franchise and ran the 
schools and used the civil power to 
punish heresy, is now a peripheral 
institution. 

In this different situation, the 
“absolute separation of church and 
state” may serve purposes very dif- 
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ferent from those which Williams 
would recognize. 

It may, for example, give church 
folk further encouragement, on top 
of that already abundantly provided 
by certain squalid aspects of politics, 
to view the “state” as an evil and 
a threat, impure in essence, with 
which the church and all right-think- 
ing people will have nothing what- 
soever to do. 


Tidelands Oil and Religion 


To choose another example, not ex- 
actly at random, it may lead people 
otherwise favorable to the use of 
funds from the oil on the outer con- 
tinental shelf for aid to education 
to oppose an amendment to that 
effect—because it does not eliminate 
the possibility that some of the 
funds might go to Roman Catholic 
schools. 

Opponents of the “social action” 
of the churches find the “absolute 
principle” useful. With a constant 
and inevitable use of the verb 
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“meddle,” they say that any serious 
examination of the social and politi- 
cal meaning of religious teaching 
violates the separation of church 
and state. Apparently they prefer 
the covert influence of a private and 
individual religion, which by plain 
implication gives its blessing to the 
status quo. 

Or the “impregnable wall” prin- 
ciple may serve as a weapon in the 
power struggle of organized religious 
groups. An organization with an un- 
gainly title, Protestants and Other 
Americans United for Separation of 
Church and State, is powerfully 
exercised now about “countless 
breaches” in the “wall” between 
church and state. The organization 
in its manifesto specifically states 
that it is not anti-Catholic, but a 
reading of its literature demonstrates 
why it was necessary for it to make 
that defensive claim: It seems 
chiefly interested in building that 
impregnable barrier as a retaining 
wall against the Roman Catholic 
Church. 


F" ITs TASK Of wall building and 
breach mending it has enlisted the 
support of Masons, a humanist asso- 
ciation, an ethical society, Seventh- 
Day Adventists, Christian Scientists, 
Fundamentalists, and public-educa- 
tion people, but the initiative for 
this combination is said to have 
come from Roger Williams's fol- 
lowers, the Baptists. The chief ap- 
peal is not, however, to Williams 
and the Bible but to the Founding 
Fathers and the Constitution. Some- 
thing does seem to be awry when 
a large segment of Protestantism 
finds its chief revelation in the First 
Amendment and its chief prophet 
in Jefferson, and when, in a faith- 
less and troubled time like ours, the 
clearest and most exciting message 
of the whole of Protestanism seems 
to be that America should not send 
an ambassador to the Vatican. 
Most important of all, the ‘“‘abso- 
lute principle” may help to establish 
a “religion” after all, a secular na- 
tional faith. When historic religions 
are shut off from the main stream 
of education and much of organized 
life, a new faith may grow up on 
the other side of that impregnable 
wall. The formal doctrines of this 
faith may be “moral and spiritual 
values,” “democracy,” or “the Amer- 
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ican way of life.” But these worthy 
objects of veneration, uprooted from 
concrete religious traditions, may 
not in their generalized and _plati- 
tudinous form make a very com- 
pelling religion. Indeed, these strange 
results of the “absolute principle” 
—results serving right-wing politics, 
the defensive warfare of religious 
institutions, and the evaporation of 
historic faith—seem quite far from 
anything intended by the Roger Wil- 
liams we meet in Mr. Miller’s book. 
For Roger Williams religious lib- 
erty was not a faith in itself but a 
condition of true faith. He opposed 


Roger Williams 


the use of the civil power for re- 
ligious ends not because he was in- 
different or hostile to religion but 
because he was profoundly religious. 
His position was not our shoulder- 
shrugging “tolerance,” which is 
offended when anyone takes religion 
seriously; he took the transcendent 
object of faith still more seriously 
than his opponents. He was not try- 
ing to protect the state from the 
divisive or pernicious effects of re- 
ligion, but rather trying to protect 
faith from absolute identification 
with prevailing interpretations and 
institutions. 


‘It Is Too Easy for Us’ 


To a land which tends to regard 
religion as a secondary and private 
affair that should never challenge 


the more basic common faith or 
intrude upon the public arena, per- 
haps Roger Williams’s significance 
is not in his defense of religious 
liberty but in his deep and religious * 
reasons for that defense. It is too 
easy for us, who have little if any 
interest in the problem of religious 
truth, to favor “religious liberty” 
and claim to protect it with an “ab- 
solute principle.” It is not so easy 
for a man who really believes in the 
distinction between true and false, 
and for whom religion is the central 
and not a minor part of life. Yet 
Roger Williams defended religious 
liberty more profoundly than we 
because he was sensitive at once to 
the claims of liberty and the claims 
of truth. His defense of religious 
liberty grew out of what he saw of 
that truth. But it was not by an “ab- 
solute principle,” an external, final 
solution, that he defended it. 

Mr. Miller’s book is part of a “Mak- 
ers of the American Tradition” series 
whose purpose is to assess their 
“Contribution to the American Tra- 
dition.” Mr. Miller finds Williams’s 
contribution to be that “all later 
righteous men would be tormented 

. until they learned to accept his 
basic thesis, that virtue gives them 
no right to impose on others their 
own definitions. .. . 

“He attacked the political pedant 
and the textual literalist, not because 
they are evil men . . . but because 
they do not recognize the true 
nature of freedom. They lose the 
essential in the circumstantial, and 
so deceive themselves into making 
of their virtue an instrument of 
tyranny... .” This self-deception 
may still occur. 


pare Williams’s relevance to 
us lies in his refusal “to identify 
the Christian vision with worldly 


appearances, with . . . any political 
order,” rather than in a particular 
political order some find in him. 
Maybe it is his insight that “free- 
dom is a condition of the spirit” 
which applies still to our present 
efforts to maintain religious free- 
dom, and calls into question any 
too simple identification of freedom 
with impregnable walls and abso- 
lute principles. Roger Williams 
seems to be not the heroic father 
of our slogans but the profound 
critic of our faith. 
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